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iy ID YOU ever read Edwin Markham’s poem, “ The Man With 
iWa the Hoe,” or see a copy of the painting which inspired it ? 

We are sure that you have, and that you remember the 
bowed, duil-featured, hopeless-looking peasant in the picture and 
the dreary, hopeless-voiced description of this man, brutalized by 
excessive and unrewarded toil, in the poem. Now we believe in 
hoes and in their use by our farmers, and we believe that the 
American farmer is in no danger of sinking into the state of the 
poorer European peasantry whom Millet painted. We do not be- 
lieve, however, that an excessive use of the hoe—and of the other 
crude implements which go with it, the single shovel and the one- 
horse turning plow—is good for the farmer of the South or that any 
man should be content to do work in a way that is at once both 


Better Cultivation as a Guide Post to “$500 More a Year Farming.” 
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= of unwise methods of crop cultivation it would 


hard and ineffectual. 


started, that it is cheaper to use more horse 


same length of time. 


creased profits. 


off the roots of the plants is sheer folly. 





If we could do just one thing this year,—that is, convince all 
our readers that it is better to cultivate the crop before it is planted 
than after, that the time to kill weeds and grass is before they get 


er—we should feel at the end of the season that no greater 
work for Southern agriculture had ever been accomplished in the 


power and less hand 





(Courtesy S. L. Allen & Co. 


It would be hard to estimate the time and labor expended by the farmers of our territory in going two to four times along each row 
“to get rid of grass that should have been killed in its starting, or to calculate the damage done to crops by the cutting of roots and the 
1 loss of moisture due to unnecessarily deep plowing after the crops have attained considerable size. A thorough preparation of the seed 
bed before planting, and frequent level and shallow cultivation afterwards: these would mean larger crops, less labor and greatly in. 


As to the implements to be used in cultivating the crops, we hope to see the time when the two-horse cultivator will be as common 
in the South as it now is in the Middle West. Of course there are many farmers who cannot buy two-horse cultivators just now; but there 
is not a farmer in all the South who cannot afford to have, or who can afford not to have, a harrow, a weeder and a shallow cultivator. 
For the man who tends fifteen acres or more, ihese tools, properly used before and after planting, would in nine cases out of ten, save 
enough labor and give enough increase in the yield of the crops to pay for themselves the first year. 
improvement other labor-saving implements would follow. 

We believe in the farmer who is not afraid to do hard physical work when it is necessary; but we do not believe that any man can 
afford to follow a mule and a turning plow up and down the rows of a cotton or corn field to turn under grass which would not have been 
there if the land had been properly prepared in the first place; while to go into a field after the crop has almost made its growth, and cut 
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This Week’s Paper. 


OW MANY MILLIONS of dollars have been. 
lost in the South, and how many millions 
of days of labor have been wasted, because 


be impossible to estimate. Every farmer in the 
South should make haste to read Dr. Butler’s 


“$500 More a Year By Cultivating Better and | 


More Economically” page 2, and then see 
whether his own methods square with the meth- 


Ods of modern progress. Then look on page 4 


on 


® 80d see what good results one of our readers is 


Setting from the wise use of the harrow. 
Professor Massey’s illustration of “How a Bal- 
anced Ration Pays’ is worth keeping in mind. 


> Both in feeding folks and stock we are wasting 
y Millions because we refuse to learn a few simple | 


facts and the meaning of a few new words and | 
» terms. 


We have already mentioned ‘“‘Farmer’s” experi- 


ence with the harrow as printed in our ‘‘Plow- 
handle Talks,’? but Mr. Spoon’s experience with 
the gasoline engine as set forth on the same page 
is no less notable. ‘‘I made the engine pay for it- 
self the first year,’’ he says. 

The article about the split-log drag, on page 5, 
is one to which we would invite especial attention. 
There is no excuse for our neglect of this cheapest 
of all good road-makers. 

Mrs. Hutt’s hints on and dusting 
should interest all our women reacers, but we 
wish especially to urge every woman to send for 
tlte free bulletin on flies mentioned on page 7. All 
|over the country a determined crusade against the 
fly nuisance is going on, and considerations both 
of health and cleanliness demand that it be kept 
up. 

On.page 9 we are reprinting Editor Poe’s maga- 
zine article, ‘‘Builders of an Agricultural Com- 
| monwealth,”’ which may help some readers to see 
|the deeper significance and the great import of the 
agricultural revolution now going on in the South. 





sweeping 
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$500 More a Year Farming: How to Make lt. 


XXI— By Cultivating Better and More Economically. 


HE WRITER RECENTLY made a trip in|time and labor which most farmers are now put- 
which he covered about 800 miles through | ting on their crops, to kill the grass and weeds and 
the very heart of the Cotton Belt, in the| put the land in condition, had been spent with the 
We|plow and harrow before planting and with the 
are convinced—we know—that great improvement | weeder and harrow after planting, the crops would 
in agricultural practice has taken place during the|new be clean, would have grown more rapidly, 
past fifteen years; but to realize this fully, while | and the cost would have been less; but since the 
on this trip, it was at all times necessary to forci- ‘land was not properly prepared, the crops were 
bly bring up in our ming a clear picture of condi- | planted on high ridges, and the weeds and grass 
tions as we well remembered them, the first time | have made as much, or more, growth than the 
we saw this country more than fifteen years ago./crops, there is now no place for anything except 
|the turn plow and the hoe. 


\ 


ue 


States of Texas, Louisiana, and Mississippi. 


Great improvement has taken place, only by com-| 
parison. One seeing this naturally splendid agri- | 
cultural country for the first time would truly| 
find it difficult to believe that substantial or gen- 
eral improvement had been made. 

It is truly disheartening to view the way in 
which the crops have been planted; the condition 
the land and the crops are now in, and the manner 
in which they are being cultivated. 

A belief in existing conditions—enthusiasm, in 
other words— is a valuable asset to the individual 
and to a people. Verily, it is absolutely necessary 
to the accomplishment of great things. To im-| 
prove conditions we not only need to believe that | 
a change for the better is necessary and possible, | 
but that it is also actually taking place. | 

In a general view of present-day ‘methods of 
cultivating corn and cotton, however, one must 
indeed be careful or he will surely lose much of | 
his store of enthusiasm. The progress being made | 
is substantial, but it is slow. We repeat that we 
are convinced that Southern agricultural prac- 
tices are being improved, but the proof of this is 
to be found in a study of the individual farmer | 
rather than in taking our present methods as a} 
whole. In every section or neighborhood through- | 
out the South are to be found one, two, or more | 
men who are using the best modern methods of | 
cultivation. They are demonstrating, in fact, 
have already demonstrated, that improved imple- 
ments and labor-saving methods are profitable. | 
If only an occasional man had made a success in | 
the use of these methods, it might be possible that | 
they were not practicable everywhere and under | 
all conditions; but the numbers which have sue-! 
ceeded better by these modern methods than by 
the old, expensive and slipshod practices, and the 
fact that they are to be found in small numbers 





everywhere, proves beyond question that these } 


methods are practicable and profitable, not here 
and there only, but everywhere. 


sz 
The Tools for Early Cultivation. 


N OTHER ARTICLES, early in this series, 
we have advocated the use of the harrow 
and the weeder for early cultivation, as a 
means to better and cheaper cultivation, but in 
our entire trip of 800 miles we did not see two 
dozen fields on which we would now advise the 
use of the weeder or harrow; and yet, this is the 
season (May ist), and the stage of the crop when 
the harrow and the weeder should be used most 
satisfactorily. Efficient and economical cultiva- 
tion is simply impossible on at least nineteen out 
of every twenty fields which we saw. In Louisiana 
and Mississippi, where there has been too much 
rain, the crops are planted on high ridges and are 
badly in the grass and weeds; while in Texas 
where the weather has been dry, there has not 
been that level planting and frequent eultivation 
necessary to the cheapest maximum production. 
In a large majority of the fields, although the 
cotton is just nicely up, the turn plow and the hoe 
are the only implements which can be successfully 
used, under existing conditions, to clean the crops 
of grass and weeds which should never have been 
allowed to grow. It, therefore, seems a waste of 
time and space to discuss better methods of culti- 
vation; but it may be of value to again insist that 
the harrow and the weeder can, and must event- 
ually take the place of the hoe, because thereby 
better crops can be grown at less cost. If the 














The next four articles in this series will be as follows: 


June 3.—By Building a Silo. 
June 10.—By Finding Out Which Dairy Cows are Cheating 


ou. 
June 17.—By Growing Your Own Nitrogen. k 
June 2%4,—By Using Less Fire and More Sense in Dealing 
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Better Methods of Late Cultivation. 


J C ATER IN THE SEASON, when the crops 

~= have been cleaned and thinned to a stand, 
Bw} at a tremendous and unnecessary expense, 
more economical cultivation than is usually prac- 
ticed will still be possible. Moreover, the turn 

















This Week’s Guide Post to “$500 
N EVERY NEIGHBORHOOD in the 
South are to be found men who 


More a Year.” 
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i*\) have demonstrated that improved 
implemements and labor-saving methods 
in the cultivation of the crops are profit- 
able. Yet in an 800-mile trip through the 
heart of the Cotton Belt not two dozen 
fields were seen where the preparation and 
early cultivation had been such as to make 


the present use of the weeder and harrow 
profitable. 














&t 
If the time and labor which most farm- 
ers are now devoting to the killing of grass 
and weeds had been spent with the plow 
and harrow before planting, and the har- 
row and weeder after planting, the crops 
would now be clean and would have cost 
much less, 
st 
Shallow cultivation can be dOne at one- 
third the expense of the old meth0Ods, and 
will at the same time bring about condi- 
tions which result in a small crop of weeds 
and kill those that come when the killing 
is easiest. 
at 
Any implement which breaks the ground 
to a depth of more than two or three 
inches after the feeding rOots have spread 
through the soil is injurious to the grow- 
ing crops. 
& 
So leng as the crop is still growing 
there is no doubt that it will pay to con- 
tinue the cultivation. 











plow, always expensive, will then be positively 
harmful, to the corn crop especially. 

The objection to the use of the turning plow 
and the hoe in the early cultivation of corn and 
cotton is based almost solely on their greater cost. 
They are effective, but the most expensive means 
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Why Shallow Cultivation Is Best. 


VEN IN LAND BROKEN only four or five 
inches deep, the roots of corn, for instance, 

go down much farther, and in loose ally- 
vial soils go to the depth of three or four feet; 

but in all soils by far the greater number of feed- 

ing roots are to be found in the top six inches, or 

that which has been broken and cultivated. It, 
therefore, follows that cultivating as deep as three , 
inches, after the crop has made any considerable 
growth, must injure to a great extent the roots 
of the plants. Since three inches is the depth best 
suited for conserving moisture, some of the injury 
done in breaking the roots when the corn crop is 
cultivated three inches deep, is probably compen- 
sated for by the greater amount of moisture saved 
for the use of the crop. 


In wet weather we feel quite certain more 
shallow cultivation would be better. In fact, in 
damp weather there seems to be considerable evi- 
dence to show that to merely keep the weeds 
down is all that is necessary. In dry weather the 
roots probably go deeper, and since about three- 
inch cultivation saves more moisture, probably 
somewhere near that, but not deeper, is the best 
depth to cultivate when moisture is scarce. Of 
course, root cutting will do most harm when there 
is lack of moisture; therefore, as a general rule, 
probably the crops should not be cultivated more 
than two inches deep any time during the latter 
stages of their growth. Therefore, the turning 
plow, or any other implement which goes deeper 
than from 1% to 2% inches is injurious to the crop 
and is unnecessary if the proper methods of prepa- 
ration and cultivation have been followed. While 
the plants are small, grass and weeds must be 
kept down or serious injury to the crop will re- 
sult; but after the crop has made considerable 
growth and filled the soil with its roots, the break- 
ing of these roots by a cultivation such as is 
necessary to kill a heavy growth of grass, may do 
more harm to the crop than would the grass. 
This again calls attention to the necessity for fre- 
quent cultivation, when the plants are small, and 
when it can be done cheapest, in order to pre~ 
vent ‘‘getting in the grass’? and making necessary 
deep cultivation after the roots of the crops have 
filled the soil. 

There is still another reason for shallow, fre- 
quent and early cultivation, which is generally 
overlooked by the average farmer. Most weeds 
are small and only germinate and grow when 
brought near the surface of the ground. If the 
ground be stirred often, but only to a shallow 
depth, all the weed seeds in the top soil quickly 
germinate and are killed. After that is accom- 
plished it is much easier to keep the crop clean. 
Deep cultivation, on the other hand, brings up a 
fresh supply of weed and grass seeds to produce 
a fresh crop. Shallow cultivation can be done 
three times as often, especially while the crop 1s 
young, because it can be done three times as fast 
and at one-third the expense, and at the same 
time brings about conditions which result in 4a 
Small crop of weeds and kills those that do come 
when it can be done easiest. In none of the af- 
fairs of life is the old adage, ‘‘a stitch in time 
saves nine,’’ more clearly true than in the killing 
of grass and weeds in our crops. 


st 
Don’t “Lay By” Until Growth Ceases. 




















| of cultivating a crop, and are never necessary to 
‘any large extent except when the land has not 
been properly prepared before planting and has 
been neglected afterward. For late cultivation 
of corn, and to a lesser extent of cotton, the turn- 
ing plow is not only expensive but hurtful. In 
fact, any implement which breaks the ground to 
a depth of more than two or two and a half inches 
is injurious to the growing crops after the feed- 
ing roots have spread through the land. 


conserving moisture alone, stirring the ground to 
a depth of three inches serves the purpose best. 
The purposes of cultivation after the crops are 
planted should mainly be to keep down weeds and 





With the Old Fields, 


out injury to the roots of the growing plants. 


Experiments seem to clearly indicate that for 


conserve moisture, but it goes without saying that 
this should, as far as practicable, be done with- 


HE QUESTION, WHEN to “lay by’? a corn 
or cotton crop, is about as susceptible of 4 
definite answer as, ‘‘What is the size of an 
Irish potato?’ Cotton being of slower and longer 
growth, is cultivated later than corn, but beyond 
doubt both could usually be cultivated longer with 
very profitable results. It is pretty certain that 
those who get better results by laying their crops 
by early cultivated too deeply in the latter part 
of the season, at least. Late in the season, no cul- 
tivation is certainly preferable to deep cultivation 
and the consequent cutting of the roots. In a wet 
season, when the crops age clean, little or noth- 
ing is gained by late cultivation; but in dry sea- 
sons, if the cultivation be shallow, even though 
the crop be clean, and no matter what the stage 
of its growth so long as it is still growing, there 
is no manner of doubt about it’s paying to con 
tinue the cultivation. 
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PROF. MASSEY’S 
Editorial Page. 








Prof. Massey will personally answer 
inquiries on Agricultural subjects 
sent by our readers. 














How a Balanced Ration Pays. 


greatest importance to the economical feed- 

ing of stock of any sort. Some time since 
J was driving with a friend and noted that his 
horse was entirely too fat. I asked him what he 
was fed, and he replied that he did not know, as 
he kept him at a livery stable. The next day at 
noon I went to the stable and found they were 
feeding the horses. I asked a hand what they fed. 
He replied: ‘“‘Corn and corn-fodder.’”’ There was 
then no reason to wonder that the horses got too 
tat, for they had to eat far more than needed in 
order to get from the food the protein needed, and 
hence got too much of the fat-forming materials. 
And it was costing the liveryman far more to keep 
the horses than if he had understood the value of 
a well-balanced ration. Yet farmers all over the 
eountry are doing the same thing and having 
horses in bad condition for the spring work. 


q WELL BALANCED RATION is of the 
iy 





General Principles and Special Needs 


pp) DITOR BUTLER SAYS THAT he would 
not advise all of our readers to buy ma- 
=i nure spreaders, not that every farmer 
should not have one, but that it would be folly 
fora man who has no manure to buy a machine 
for spreading it. But Dr. Butler, and I, too, would 
be glad to see the time when every farmer in the 
South not only has a manure spreader, but ma- 
nure enough to cover his corn tend every year, 
for when the farmer gets that far along he will 
have the most modern labor-saving implements of 
all sorts. 

The great difficulty in most parts of the South 
js too much land for one’s meaDs, too little capital 
per acre. A man with 500 acres and capital 
enough for one hundred, had better sell off enough 
to give him means to farm well on the remainder, 
and a young man with small acres can by prudence 
and economy gradually work up, by good farming 
on a small area, to the point where he can work 
More acres in the same way. 


Learn a Lesson From the Boys. 


What we need is greater concentration and 
larger crops on each acre rather than scratching 
Over a larger area for smaller crops per acre. Our 
famers, as a class, are too anxious to spread out 
over a large piece of land instead of concentrating 
their efforts on smaller areas. The demonstra- 
ttions that are being made all over the South that 
show that by better methods the crops per acre 
can be doubled or trebled indicate the course to 
Pursue. When the boys of the South are making 
one hundred Or more bushels of corn per acre, 
why should any one scratch over ten acres to get 
nO more? We need more intensive work. 

No one can lay down hard and fast lines on 
Which every farmer shall cultivate his land. We 
Can only give general principles and assume that 
farmers have enough common-sense to grasp and 
adopt the ideas that may suit their particular 
Conditions, for our farms vary so much that a 
Method that will suit one will not do exactly for 
his neighbor. 


All Farmers Need More Humus and Most Farm- 
ers Should Grow Stock. 

But the general principles involved in soil im- 
provement and the maintenance of productiveness 
are Suited to every condition, and then how to at- 
tain the results on any particular farm must be 
ge out by each individual farmer for him- 

We know that the greatest need of most South- 
‘fn lands is the restoration of the humus that 

, been wasted. There may be some whose con- 
ditions make it easier to do this through the use 
of the mineral fertilizers on the legume crops 
and the use of these directly for the improve- 
Ment of the land; but by far the greater number 


should use these crops for feeding cattle and mak- 
ing manure, 


The Hog the Most Profitable Farm Animal. 
There are some, doubtless, who can make more 


their farming with this in view. But the making 
of pork cheaply means an abundance of crops for 
the hogs to gather, and corn cheaply produced for 
finishing them, and over a large part of the South 
I have no doubt that the hog will be the most 
profitable animal on the farm. 

Then, too, in large sections of the South the 
Johnson grass has over-run the country, and 
formerly was considered a nuisance. But as it has 
driven men from all-cotton into stock feeding, it 
can hardly be an unmixed evil, though where 
farmers are really farming in a good rotation and 
producing good forage from the legume crops, it 
is to be hoped that the Johnson grass will keep 
out. 

Farm improvement is a complex matter, but 
the problem can be worked out by any thoughtful 
man for his own conditions. 





Getting Corn Shorter. 


EVERAL YEARS AGO the editor of a farm 
IS) paper in reply to an inquiry from a South- 

ern subscriber, who wished to know how 
to reduce the stature of corn in the South, answer- 
ed that it could not be done, as it was a climatic 
matter, and that corn would grow tall in the 
South on strong land, no matter how treated. 
I replied to him that proper breeding would re- 
duce the stature of corn anywhere, and that I had 





What “Diversified Farming ” 
Means. 


Vea ANY FARMERS think diversification 
Dist \ means trucking. Such farmers have 
— SJ a wrong conception of it. Well, 
what does it mean? It means this kind 
of farming: 

(1) Make ample provision to plant plenty 
of wheat. In all parts of the South where 
it can be grown successfully and profitably, 
we should supply all home needs and have 
a few barrels of flour to sell. 

(2) Sow oats to supply home markets 
for seed and feed. 

(3) It has been demonstrated recently 
that in all portions of the South on our up- 
lands that there has been grown from 50 
to 100 bushels of cOrn to the acre. Make 
corn. ; 

(5) 1t has also been demonstrated that 
in any section of the South pork can be 
raised cheaper than in the Western States. 

(6) We can also raise horses and mules 
as cheap here. 

(7) Dairying can be made as profitable 
here in the South as in any country. 

The above system I call diversified agri- 
culture, which means success for the SOuth- 
ern farmer, B. HARRIS. 


Pendleton, S. C. 











reduced the tall Cocke’s Prolific corn to an aver- 
age of two feet lower than the original height, by 
simply selecting for seed the ear nearest the 
ground. 


We May Breed Shorter Stalks. 


At once I began to get letters saying that where 
a stalk bears two ears, the lower one is not as 
fine an ear as the upper one. Of course this is 
true, but it inherits tendencies that the upper 
ear does not. It inherits the tendency to make 
another ear above it and make the ears closer to 
the ground. I found plenty of people who did 
not agree with me. I have been contradicted on 
the institute platform, but not by farmers, for I 
have had letter after letter from farmers saying 
that they had found my advice true. One of them 
went to the pains of getting some Cocke’s Prolific 
seed which I had grown and some from the seeds- 
men in Richmond, and found that mine, grown in 
a garden far south of Richmond (and hence should 
have been taller), was more sturdy and fully two 
feet shorter than the Virginia type. 

Now comes Bulletin 132 of the Illinois Station 
giving the results of breeding continuously from 
low-growing and high-growing ears. The bulletin 
states that it has been found that, ‘‘By breeding 
a variety in opposite directions, two strains of 
corn have been produced, in one of which ears are 
now borne about three feet higher on the stalk 
than in the other strain.’’ They have also found 
that the taller plants are longer jointed and make 





tom hogs than cattle, and they should arrange 


no more corn than the shorter ones, but perhaps 


more fodder. But from the photograph given of 
specimens of the two strains, it would look like 
the shorter and more stocky plant has broader 
leaves and really more blade fodder than the tall 
plant, 


The Type of Stalk We Need. 


The bulletin also states that the character of 
having ears to hang instead of sticking upright 
can also be bred into the plant to advantage. I 
have long since found that an extra stout stalk is 
always accompanied by an extra large cob, and a 
big short stem to the ear, which holds it upright 
rendering it more apt to be damaged by the 
weather, and that a very slender stalk has usually 
ears with very small cob, carrying eight rows of 
corn like the Hickory King. 

Now, between these two extremes we have the 
stalk bred to a short-jointed condition, with stalk 
enough to hold the shorter plant erect and a long 
stém to the ear that makes it hang down. And 
the ear will have a medium-sized cob and usually 
deep grains. And yet, I have had men who never 
bred corn in their lives to say that I was advising 
the farmer wrongly when I advised them to select 
the lower ear on a twin-eared plant for the pur- 
pose of maintaining the prolific character and re- 
ducing the height so that corn can be planted 
more closely. Hence, I am glad to have the re- 
sults of the Illinois experiments corroborating my 
own work. 





What is the Matter With Wake County? 





recently twice passed through Lancaster 

Co., Pa., and as compared with Lancaster, 
one might well ask what is the matter with any 
county, for Lancaster is the banner county of the 
whole United States in agricultural production. 
Her farmers farm. They have fine homes and big 
barns, fine stock and good land naturally, which 
is maintained in the highest state of fertility. They 
grow famous crops of tobacco, and are not, like 
cur Southern tobacco men, afraid to improve 
their land for fear they will spoil their tobacco. 
They get great crops of wheat after tobacco, grow 
heavy corn crops, and do not imagine that for 
every crop planted they must have a fertilizer 
formula. ; 

Now Wake County has rougher and more 
hilly land and thinner soil, but if the red clay 
of Wake were broken into by men not afraid to 
plow deeply and to get a sod on their land, there 
is no reason why the Wake County soils should 
not become as productive as are those of Lan- 
caster. 

In Lancaster one can see from the car win- 
dows a dozen fine farm houses at once, and not a 
bush nor a broomsedge patch in any field, but 
all clean and well cultivated, and never planted 
year after year in the same crop. He will see 


RR HIS IS DR. CURTICEH’S question. I have 


barns that cost as much as most farms in Wake 


would sell for, and these big barns packed with 
hay and the stalls filled with fine cattle. The 
matter with Wake County is that the land has 
been planted and cultivated year after year and 
washed and gullied because of this clean cultiva- 
tion. When Wake grows grass—as her lands will 
—and has cattle on her thousand hills, good build- 
ings on her farms, and farmers on them, Lancas- 
ter will not be so far ahead. 

I have talked to the farmers of Lancaster at 
their institutes and found that as a rule the best 
farmers are the ones that attend the institutes, 
farmers are the ones that attend the institutes, 
for even there there are men who think they know 
it all, and have no need for attending institutes. 
And everywhere the same rule holds good, for the 
men who think farming does not pay, are the ones 
who never attend the institutes nor take part in 
the demonstration work. Men who have gotten 
to farming well and are making, it pay are the 
studious men, and they soon realize how much 
there is for all of us to learn. The problem is 
how to reach the men who will not take a farm 
paper nor attend the institutes, and this mission- 
ary work must be done by their neighbors who 
read and study. 

It is the men on the farms who make any county 
vich or poor. In North Carolina some of the best 
farmers are those descended from the Lancaster 
County stock that settled Forsyth County. 





We hope ultimately to double the average yield 
of wheat and corn per acre; it will be a great 
achievement; but it is even more important to 
double the desirability, comfort and standing of 





the farmer’s life-—Theodore Roosevelt. 
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HOW A HARROW HELPS. 


By Its Use You Can Put Your Corn 
in Fine Shape With Much Less 
Than the Usal Labor. 


Messrs. Editors: It is a well-known 
fact that the section harrow is a 
great implement for preparing the 
seed bed, but not all of the farmers 
know its value for cultivating while 
the crops are small. If it were more 
generally used we should find more 
corn, better corn, and cheaper corn, 
than we do now. I nearly always 
count on giving three cultivations 
with this tool, and at the time that 
the young plants need it so very 
much. 

In the first place, I plant on a firm, 
but not hard seed bed. By this I 
mean that I break early enough to 
allow rain to settle the land before 
planting. I then use a disc harrow, or 
cultivator to get a pulverized surface. 
Then for the harrow. Just as soon as 
I am through planting and get a 
shower on the ground, I go directly 
across with my harrow. This breaks 
the crust and gives the plants a 
chance to come through. About one 
week later, just as the corn is peep- 
ing through, I harrow across again. 
This kills young grass and weeds and 
gives the young plants a thorough 
cultivation. Then when the corn is 
two or three inches high, I give the 
last cultivation with my harrow. The 
corn is in good shape and ready for 
my cultivators. 

Now, some one may think that 
harrowing across the young plants 
would pull them out of the ground, 
but I only say, “Try it, and you will 
see that you have not hurt your corn, 
but instead have given it a good, 
thorough cultivation.” I think that 
you will agree with me when I say 
that this is the very time that rapid 
cultivation is needed for starting the 
young crop and killing young grass 
and weeds, and when you try it you 
will see that it is as cheap and as 
rapid a cultivation as you can give. 
One man and team will harrow from 
fifteen to twenty acres per day. Now 
compare that with the old way of 
waiting until your corn is needing 
work and you would like to reach it 
all in one day. 

How any one can get along on a 
farm without a section harrow, I 
can’t see. FARMER. 





How a Gasoline Engine Helps. 


Messrs. Editors: Of all the farm 
machinery I have, the best one I have 
(or the one that pays me best) is a 
gasoline engine. About 7 years ago 
I saw an ad. by a firm in Portland, 
Me., that they had such a fine en- 
gine, so simple, etc., so I wrote them 
and at last bought, and ran it three 
years and gave it away because it 
was no good. Three more years and 
I would have been in my grave. This 
was a single cylinder. 

Then four years ago I saw an ad. 
in your good paper and bought an- 
other, a double-cylinder, the finest 
engine I ever saw. It gives me al- 
most no trouble. I saw wood, cut 
feed, grind corn, grind all my farm 
tools, such as axes, mattock, steel 
plow points, etc.; also thresh wheat, 
gin cotton, or anything I wish. I 
made the engine pay for itself in 
less than a year. 

If any of your readers want to 
know about this engine and _ will 
write me, enclosing stamp, I will give 
them any information I can about 
this wonderful gasoline’ engine. 
It is a 7 horse-power. Can move it 
anywhere with a very light team, 
weighs 1,050 pounds, all told. 


SOY BEANS VS. COTTON. 


Some Light on the Way to $500 
More a Year. 
Messrs. Editors: In 1907 a plot 


of sandy loain land was cultivated in 
cotton, producing a fair crop. In 
1908 the same plot, one acre, was re- 


bedded and fertilized with 200 
pounds acid prosphate. About the 
center of the plot a dividing line 


was made crossing the rows. In one 
division was planted cotton, in the 
other soja beans. Both cotton and 
beans had the same cultivation ex- 
cept the cotton had one hoeing more 
than the beans. The gathering of 
the two crops was so nearly equal 
that I shall omit a detailed account 
Or It; 

The crops were harvested, begin- 
ning at the dividing line and measur- 
inng 32 yards either way on same 
row, each kept separate and careful- 
ly weighed. The 32 yards in cotton 
weighed 4 pounds, an average of 
612 pounds per acre. The same row 
in beans, 32 yards, after having been 
mowed green and sun cured 4 days, 
weighed 32 pounds, an average of 
4,900 pounds rough feed per acre. 
To more thoroughly test the merits 
or demerits of the beans I selected 
the row next beside the one cut for 
roughage to ripen for seed, which 
produced in clean shelled beans on 
the 32 yards, 12 pounds, an average 
of 3034 bushels per acre. 

Admitting, while the cotton re- 
quired one more hoeing than the 
beans, that the cost of production 
from start to finish was the same, we 
have: 


Plowing s@ed bed. .......6.5% $ 1.25 
Cid <DPRORDPHAUC .s600%. bis, 6 se. 1.65 
DIStriputing. ACG ..%. dec es .25 
Seed and planting... <i6s.s .90 
Plowings, 5@35 cents....... 1.75 
RAMEN a) ace did oo 4 WS ste wre 1.25 
Harvesting; entire .a.«<ss<s 2.50 
Rent, per acre, (cash)...... 4.00 

Total cost: per acre... .. $13.55 


Cotton product, per acre, $18.36, 
less cost, $13.55, profit, $4.81. 

Soja beans, feed, per acre, $49.00, 
less cost, $13.55, profit, $35.45. 

Soja beans, seed, per acre, $48.80, 
less cost, $13.55, profit, $35.25. 


Will we fool farmers forever con- 
tinue this starvation system, starv- 
ing our land, starving our stock, 
starving our pockets? 

H. C. DOWD. 
Moore Co., N. C. 





MY NEIGHBOR LIKES MY WORK 
BETTER THAN HIS. 


I Used One Hand, Two Mules and a 
Middle Burster—He Had _ Five 
Hands, Five Mules, and Five Plows 


Messrs. Editors. I have been 
blinding ditches, stumping, length- 
ening my rows, etc., in order to be 
able to use improved labor-saving 
machinery on the farm. I am plant- 
ing all my corn in 6-foot rows and 
my cotton in 5-foot rows. 

In order to profit by the experience 
of others, I want your opinion and 
the opinion of the readers of your 
valuable paper as to the “best rid- 
ing cultivator.” I want one _ for 
“straddling” the row and plowing a 
row at a time, and one for plowing 
a middle at a time. 

I broke my corn ground deep with 
a two-horse plow, ran the rows with 


making a very small bed in the bot- 





F. L. SPOON. 


2 two-horse middle burster, and after 


tom of the furrow with a guano dis- 


tributor, planted with a Sunny South 
corn planter. 

With one hand, two mules and a 
middle burster I did exactly the same 
work as did my adjoining neighbor 
with five hands, five mules and five 
plows, and he likes my work better. 

H. KEMPER COOKE. 

Horry Co., S. C. 





A Card From State Lecturer Cates. 


Messrs. Editors: Please allow me 
to say to my Alliance friends every- 
where to be of good cheer, for each 
day is adding new names to our al- 
ready long roll. 

Friday, May 7th, we went down to 
Calypso, in Duplin County, and met 
a number of farmers, their wives, 
sons, and daughters, and organized 
an Alliance to be proud of. Satur- 
day, the 8th, we went over to Faison, 





—_—_——— 


————— 


some three miles away, and here, ag 
usual, we met with the same Suc. 
cess. So the work goes on and op 
and we predict the best ang biggest 
State meeting next August ever holq 
at old Hillsboro, and, of course, we 
shall look for the Editor of The pro. 
gressive Farmer. 
H. M. CATRS, 
Swepsonville, N. C., May 11. 





The best of all acids—assiduity, 


N. L. WILLET SEED CO, 


AUGUSTA, GA. 








Get Weekly Current Price List 
on Hay Frames, Hay Presses, 
Canning Machines, Spray Ma- 
chines, Insecticides, &c. 














THE COLE 


Guano Spreader, Cultivator and Lister 





labor. 


more money from your crops. 


FEED YOUR CROPSAT THE RIGHT TIME.TO 
MAKE FRUIT AND INCREASE YOUR YIELDS 


The cut shows the Spreader with Cultivator Attachment 
ready to cultivate the crop nicely and at the same time give 
it a side dressing of guano, without the loss of any time or 


For applying guano in the spring before planting the 
Cultivator Attachment is removed and two strong Plow Feet 
are provided with each machine. 
the side bars of Spreader and you have the best Double Foot 
Spreader and Lister orf the market. ? 


Attach these Plow Feet to 


This machine is just the thing for intelligent, wide-awake 
farmers and you should send in your order at once. 


It means 


Price Complete, Freight Prepaid to Your Station, 


$12.50. 





——  S 








THE COLE MFG. CO., 


Box 300, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


[Thursday, May 27, 1999 9% 
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Good It Will Accomplish on Clay 


culable. 
oN editorial was that of yours a 
OVE) week or so ago, under the 
heading, ‘““Why Not Use the Road 
Drag?” We wish to emphasize the 
importance of this question and give 
some reasons why the drag should be 


By Dr. Joseph 
MOST TIMELY and sensible 


is a spirit of appeal to the people 
everywhere to use the split-log drag 
for the reason that it has proven in 
thousands of instances the perfect so- 
lution to the earth road problem. 


The Dirt ROad is Our Problem. 


The editorial states the fact cor- 
rectly when it says that the earth 
road must, for a long time, remain 
the majority road in this territory. 
Whatever, therefore, improves this 
dirt road will greatly benefit the 
greatest number of people. 

Doubtless every one has heard of 
the split-log drag and knows in a 
general way of its construction, but 
of this number very few know enough 
about it or realize its value sufficient- 
ly to convince them that they should 
try it. Many of those who have used 

_ jt, and any one who will put his con- 
yictions and knowledge into practice 
with some degree of persistency, will 
be abundantly rewarded by the im- 
proved condition of the road. 

There is often a disposition on the 
part of many people to resist any 

invention introducing a 
new custom, largely on account of a 
lack of knowledge and skepticism re- 
garding its effectiveness. Knowing as 
we do, however, what great good the 

.split-log drag will accomplish, we 
gould urge all those who reside in 
the clay district to try the use of the 
toad drag, at least in a small way. 


How to Make a Road Drag. 

The making of an effective drag is 

' 80 simple and inexpensive that almost 
any one can do the work. Take two 
pieces of timber 4 by 10 inches by 7 
feet and set edgewise 36 inches apart. 
Fasten these together with two pieces 
2 inches by 6 inches by 4 feet long 
gained in the top edges and securely 
Nailed with 40s nails to hold the 
drag pieces up on their edges. Bore a 
hole through the end of the tie pieces 
and use a chain (two trace chains 
will do for an experiment) to pass 
from one hole to the other like a 
bucket bale. 


How to Use the Drag. 


This drag can be hitched to so as 
to give it any angle desired and eith- 
er end may be carried forward by 
shifting the hitch and the chain. 
Throw a board on the drag for the 
driver to stand on and drive up and 
down the road when it is wet. If 
you have an old cast-off wagon tire, 
Punch holes in it about six inches 
apart and nail it to the front drag at 
the bottom for a cutting edge. The 
entire thing need not cost a dollar, 
including the time, for any old bridge 
timbers or other stuff may be used 
If sound, and if that is not available, 
you can get a log and split it open 
and use that as the name implies. 
Any one with intelligence enough to 
Own two horses has-all the natural 
ability required 


Make a practical drag and use it in- 
telligently. 


Clear Out Stumps and Rocks and You 
Can Use the Drag. 

In fairness to the people it should 
be stated that the valid reason why 
© drag is not used is because in 
Many instances the road is not in con- 


Make a Split-Log Road Drag. 


Anybody Can Make One, the Cost is Only a Dollar or So, and the 


to enable him to] Prim 


or Sand-Clay Roads is Incal- 


Hude Pratt. 


the drag, because the road has never 
been freed from stones, stumps and 
other obstructions. These must be 
removed and the road rendered fairly 
even. The drag will then finish the 
smoothing and, if used faithfully, will 
effectually harden the surface so that 
little impression will be made in the 
road by travel, even in wet weather. 
Only in rare cases where the clay is 
so sticky and picks up on the wheels, 
will this fail. In such cases a little 
soil top-dressing to prevent this stick- 
ing to wheels will be found excellent 
relief and then the drag — do the 
rest. 


A Suggestion for County Road Au- 
thorities. 

In view of these facts would it 
not be well for the road authorities 
to plan their work so as to make the 
drag a more generally used means of 
road repair for all clay, sand-clay or 
gravel roads? If this were done and 
the farmers instructed in the use of 
the drag and induced to use it, the 
benefits arising would be untold. 





Improving a Hillsnde Pasture. 


I have a hillside that has 
been used as pasture for years 
and is now covered with broom- 
sedge. It is very steep in some 
places and could not be plowed 
easily. What can I do to kill 
the sedge and get a stand of 
good pasture grass on it? 

C.. We 


The best thing you can do for the 
steep pasture wilt be to give it a 
dressing of lime, about 25 bushels of 
slaked lime per acre, and brush it 
in with a harrow, then apply 100 
pounds of nitrate of soda per acre to 
encourage the growth of grass, and 
afterwards give it a top dressing 
every spring of 300 pounds of bone 
meal per acre, and you will get a 
growth of native grasses that will 
choke out the sedge. 


THE MARKETS 


RALEIGH OOTTON. 
Raleigh, N. C., May 22, 1909. 
Cotton, best grades 10% to10% 
Off grades 9%4to10 














RICHMOND TOBACOO MARKET. 


(Reported by E. K. Vietor & Co., Leaf Tobacco, 
Strips, Stems and Scraps.) 


Bright 
Wrappers 




















Fillers 

RMN 2.2, hoc acccunces 12 @ii 7 @9 
Mediam DT essenGaueeeeeaene 12 @23 9 @i1 
ee 23 @50 11 @15 
Cutters Smokers 

OS aes 10 @i2 : ye 

PRR ool ensceheucuses 12 @13 @9 
RED Seon kane unosuaaenekne 13 - 9 @10 
Sun-cured Dark-fired 

RMR: cu cccnadecese cous 6 @8 5 @7 
MEME cccncrcssccaesence 7 @9 7 g 9 
QOL Sec cnnecsaccoeccscees 9 @14 9 @12 








NORFOLK PEANUT MARKET. 


Norfolk, Va., May 15. 1909. 

The prices are strictly wholesale (not job 
io and represent prices obtained on actual 
sales: 





POON aon <= Ghbneconsesseansgesanecee 3% to -. 
Gecieuly WED: coin cednsaaesttessens 834 to 
DP odkua ghueceesnads sone cesewsers 2% to 2% 

Machine a 2% to 2% 
i Se ee ee 3% to 3% 
ee $1.02 to —- 
By. TB. FORK, POP ORE. nccece cence ccc 3.00 

OHARLESTON PROVISION AND 


FARM SUPPLIES. 
Charleston, S. C., May %. 1909. 

D. S. C. R. Sides, packed...-...- 
S. Bellies, paeked -.......... 
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dition to be benefited by the use of 


Butter—Creame 


eee dee ceewes omen 


on Filed, ged 


Feed- “Cracked corn ,per bushel -- 
Corn chop, per 100 pounds 
Wheat bran, per 100 pounds -... 











deeewe 15% | Corn bran, per 100 pounds --.--. 1.20 
ideas 11% Middlings, per 100 pounds...-.... 1.60 
bieeas $1.75 Hulls, per 100 pounds .......-.... 50 
1.75 Rice Flour—Sackeu, per bushel.. 50 

90 to 1 00 Cotton Ties—Pieced ...........:-- 70a 

92 Rebundled.. -.... 7 

90 NGW OB... eccesane- 85 

68 Bagging—2 pounds 6% 
cates 68 Flour—Spring wheat patent...... $6.50 to 6.75 
85 PRE ieh ob vet enwiedantecunewenes 6.25 to 6.50 
er 1,60 DUMBO wsaccdanntcsetesscsaseccs. COW Gee 
1.50 CRISES cn cenncausniitnigens cenpneows 5.25 to 5.50 
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When Your Tools 
Need Grinding 


It is but the work of a minute to sharpen a 
chisel, a plane, a knife or any edged tool on a 
Keen Kutter Grindstone. 

Made of very carefully selected Berea grit— 
mounted on an extra braced tubular frame that 
never sways or ‘‘wabbles.” Ball.bearings 


and double tread make it run as easy as a 
With this grindstone and an outfit of 


KEEN 


bicycle. 





KUTTER 


Tools and Cutlery 


eady for the finest or heaviest work: 


Keen Kutter Tools are tempered for lasting edges and once sharpened 


ony sharp indefi 
or the home 


nitely. 
they are ideal, doing better work with less attention 


than the ordinary nameless kinds. 

Remember the name and look for the trademark next 
time you buy any tool—whether it be a hammer or a 
saw, an ice pick or a can opener, a bread knife or a 


cleaver. Then 


you are sure of satisfaction ; for all 


Keen Kutter Tools are guaranteed. 


If not at your 


dealer’s, write us. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY (inc.) 
St. Louis and New York, U. S. A. 














“THE POPULAR B A | L, KY. 


CANDIDATE” 






est flavor and satisfying tobacco 
qualities has made ‘‘Bill Bailey’’ 
universally popular. 
Manufactured by the oldest firm—most 
skillful labor—knowledge of experience— 
it is the best in the world at any price. 


BAILEY BROTHERS, Inc. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


No better tobaccos made than those manuf j 
tured by BAILEY BROS. NOTIN A TRUST 


Arc: PLUG of proven merit; rich- 











Hams — Choice, as to size and 


THE JMANKFORD 
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COLLAR 


E LANKFORD COLLAR is a Pad and Collar combined. 
Being open at the bottom, it rolls back and forth on the 
shoulders in hauling, thus preventing friction. Itis made 

of heavy sail duck, reinforced with leather bearings, stuffed 

with clean, specially treated cotton fiber. It absorbs sweat, 

keeps the shoulders from galling, and never packs or hardens 
Write at once for booklet on the ““Lankford’”’ humane collar, 


COUCH BROS. MFG. CO., Atianta, Ga., Dept. 1. Memphis, Teun., Dept, 
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Make a Split-Log Road Drag. 


Anybody Can Make One, the Cost is Only a Dollar or So, and the 


Good It Will Accomplish on Clay 


culable. 
‘K. editorial was that of yours a 
OVW) week or so ago, under the 
heading, ‘Why Not Use the Road 
Drag?” We wish to emphasize the 
importance of this question and give 
some reasons why the drag should be 


By Dr. Joseph Hyde Pratt. 


MOST TIMELY and sensible 


js a spirit of appeal to the people 
everywhere to use the split-log drag 
for the reason that it has proven in 
thousands of instances the perfect so- 
lution to the earth road problem. 


The Dirt ROad is Our Problem. 


The editorial states the fact cor- 
rectly when it says that the earth 
road must, for a long time, remain 
the majority road in this territory. 
Whatever, therefore, improves this 
dirt road will greatly benefit the 
greatest number of people. 

Doubtless every one has heard of 
the split-log drag and knows in a 
general way of its construction, but 
of this number very few know enough 
about it or realize its value sufficient- 
ly to convince them that they should 
try it. Many of those who have used 
jt, and any one who will put his con- 
yictions and knowledge into practice 
with some degree of persistency, will 
be abundantly rewarded by the im- 
proved condition of the road. 

There is often a disposition on the 
part of many people to resist any 
invention introducing a 
new custom, largely on account of a 
lack of knowledge and skepticism re- 
garding its effectiveness. Knowing as 
we do, however, what great good the 
split-log drag will accomplish, we 
gould urge all those who reside in 
the clay district to try the use of the 
toad drag, at least in a small way. 


How to Make a Road Drag. 

The making of an effective drag is 
80 simple and inexpensive that almost 
any one can do the work. Take two 
pieces of timber 4 by 10 inches by 7 
feet and set edgewise 36 inches apart. 
Fasten these together with two pieces 
2 inches by 6 inches by 4 feet long 
gained in the top edges and securely 
Nailed with 40s nails to hold the 
drag pieces up on their edges. Bore a 
hole through the end of the tie pieces 
and use a chain (two trace chains 
will do for an experiment) to pass 
from one hole to the other like a 
bucket bale. 


How to Use the Drag. 


This drag can be hitched to so as 
to give it any angle desired and eith- 
er end may be carried forward by 
shifting the hitch and the chain. 
Throw a board on the drag for the 
driver to stand on and drive up and 
down the road when it is wet. If 
you have an old cast-off wagon tire, 
Punch holes in it about six inches 
apart and nail it to the front drag at 
the bottom for a cutting edge. The 
entire thing need not cost a dollar, 
including the time, for any old bridge 
timbers or other stuff may be used 
If sound, and if that is not available, 
you can get a log and split it open 
and use that as the name implies. 
Any one with intelligence enough to 
Own two horses has-all the natural 
ability required to 


Make a practical drag and use it in- 
telligently. 


Clear Out Stumps and Rocks and You 
Can Use the Drag. 


‘ In fairness to the people it should 
e 


the drag is not used is because in 


enable him to} Prim 


stated that the valid reason why 


Many instances the road is not in con- 


or Sand-Clay Roads is Incal- 


the drag, because the road has never 
been freed from stones, stumps and 
other obstructions. These must be 
removed and the road rendered fairly 
even. The drag will then finish the 
smoothing and, if used faithfully, will 
effectually harden the surface so that 
little impression will be made in the 
road by travel, even in wet weather. 
Only in rare cases where the clay is 
so sticky and picks up on the wheels, 
will this fail. In such cases a little 
soil top-dressing to prevent this stick- 
ing to wheels will be found excellent 
relief and then the drag — do the 
rest. 


A Suggestion for County Road Au- 
thorities. 

In view of these facts would it 
not be well for the road authorities 
to plan their work so as to make the 
drag a more generally used means of 
road repair for all clay, sand-clay or 
gravel roads? If this were done and 
the farmers instructed in the use of 
the drag and induced to use it, the 
benefits arising would be untold. 





Improving a Hillsnde Pasture. 


I have a hillside that has 
been used as pasture for years 
and is now covered with broom- 
sedge. It is very steep in some 
places and could not be plowed 
easily. What can I do to kill 
the sedge and get a stand of 
good pasture grass on it? 

Cc. W. 


The best thing you can do for the 
steep pasture wilt be to give it a 
dressing of lime, about 25 bushels of 
slaked lime per acre, and brush it 
in with a harrow, then apply 100 
pounds of nitrate of soda per acre to 
encourage the growth of grass, and 
afterwards give it a top dressing 
every spring of 300 pounds of bone 
meal per acre, and you will get a 
growth of native grasses that will 
choke out the sedge. 


THE MARKETS 


RALEIGH OOTTON. 


Raleigh, N. C., May 22, 1909. 
Cotton, best grades -............-... 10% to10% 
RI NIE o sc ewasaccocovecucsasuccocesn 9%4to10 














RICHMOND TOBACOO MARKET. 


(Reported by E. K. Vietor & Co., Leaf Tobacco, 
Strips, Stems and Scraps.) 
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Wrappers Fillers 
GAO oases sccasoesc 12 @ii 7 @9 
MERRIE wacpcuaccccceseus 12 @23 9 @i1 
ae 23 @50 11 @i15 
Cutters Smokers 
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Sun-cured Dark-fired 
CRUMB: occ onadenacw coun 6 @8 5 @7 
EIEN cndvenacccccusenst 7 @9 7 g 9 
OEE Sec nncvesnccosackoecs 9 @14 9 @12 








NORFOLK PEANUT MARKET. 


Norfolk, Va., May 15. 1909. 
The prices are strictly wholesale (not job 
jg va and represent prices obtained on actual 
sales: 





RY oan oc Gobesconces sasccacnumence 3% to -. 
Sesetty WENA. coc, ceuncacontsecawse 834 to 
Sagen@abanws snaas euauseusaseas 2% to 2% 
Machine i A 2% to 2% 
MER Gone WacanGenseersccdcossvmcesne 3% to 3% 
eee $1.02 to —- 
WD. Ee FORE, BOR WG o secede cence scese 3.00 to 
OHARLESTON PROVISION AND 


FARM SUPPLIES. 


Charleston, S. C., Moy 8, 1909. 

D, S. C. R. Sides, packed 

D. > Bellies, paeked ........... 11 
ts 









dition to be benefited by the use of 


Butter—Creame 
Hams — Choice, 


wee dee ccewes omen 





Oats—Clipped white...........---- 


Mixe 
Feed- “Cracked corn ,per bushel -- 
Corn chop, per 100 pounds 
Wheat bran, per 100 pounds -... 








15% | Corn bran, per 100 pounds -..--. 1.20 
11% Middlings, per 100 pounds.-.-.... 1.60 
$1.75 Hulls, per 100 pounds -.......... 50 
1.75 Rice Flour—Sacked, per bushel-. 50 
90 to 1 00 Cotton Ties—Pieced 70a 
92 Rebundled.. -..... 70 
90 WOW BOB. cosccsecssccn 85 
68 Bagging—2 pounds 6% 
68 Flour—Spring wheat patent-....- $6.50 to 6.75 
85 EEN ins venckanniedentueuedwenes 6.25 to 6.50 
1.60 DUIS ccnccdesabctetdscceacesss. COU Wee 
1.50 QEIGEEG on ceunsavacdubanser senwnes 5.25 to 5.50 








When Your Tools 
Need Grinding 


It is but the work of a minute to sharpen a 
chisel, a plane, a knife or any edged tool on a 
Keen Kutter Grindstone. 

Made of very carefully selected Berea grit— 
mounted on an extra braced tubular frame that 
never sways or ‘“‘wabbles.” Ball.bearings 





and double tread make it run as easy as a 
With this grindstone and an outfit of 


KEEN 


bicycle. 





KUTTER 


Tools and Cutlery 


you are always ready for the finest or heaviest work: 
Keen Kutter Tools are tempered for lasting edges and once sharpened 


“= sharp indefinitely. 
fe) 


r the home they are ideal, doing better work with less attention 
than the ordinary nameless kinds. 
Remember the name and look for the trademark next 
time you buy any tool—whether it be a hammer or a 
saw, an ice pick or a can opener, a bread knife or a 


cleaver. Then 


you are sure of satisfaction ; 


for all 


Keen Kutter Tools are guaranteed. 
If not at your dealer’s, write us. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY (inc.) 
St. Louis and New York, U. S. A. 














“THE POPULAR B A L, EY. 


CANDIDATE” 






est flavor and satisfying tobacco 
qualities has made ‘‘Bill Bailey’’ 
universally popular. 
Manufactured by the oldest firm—most 
skillful labor—knowledge of experience— 
it is the best in the world at any price. 


BAILEY BROTHERS, Inc. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


No better tobaccos made than those manufac- j 
tured by BAILEY BROS. NOTIN A TRUST 


Arai PLUG of proven merit; rich- 











as to size and 


THE JMANKFORD 


ve 





COLLAR 


E LANKFORD COLLAR is a Pad and Collar combined. 
Being open at the bottom, it rolls back and forth on the 
shoulders in hauling, thus preventing friction. Itis made 


of heavy sail duck, reinforced with leather bearings, stuffed 

with clean, specially treated cotton fiber. 

keeps the shoulders from galling, and never packs or hardens, 
Write at once for booklet on the ““Lankford’”’ humane collar, 


COUCH BROS. MFG. CO., Atlanta, a., Dept. 1. Memphis, Tenn., Dept, 


It absorbs sweat, 
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USE 


Because it’s clean. 
Because it’s economical. 
Because it saves time. 
Because it gives best 
cooking results. 
Because its flame can be 
regulated instantly. 


NEW PERFECTION — - 
Wick Blue Flame Oil Cook-Stove 






A 














Because it will not over- 
heat your kitchen. 
Because it is better than 

the coal or wood stove. 
Because it’s the only oil 

















like the modern steel 
range. 








sizes. 











stove made with a // y 
useful Cabinet Top 


For other reasons see stove at your dealer’s, 
or write our nearest agency. 
Sold with or without Cabinet Top. 


“Rayo 


with latest improved burner. 
and beautifully nickeled. An ornament to any room, 
whether library, dining-room, parlor or bedroom. 

rite to our nearest agency if not at your dealer's. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 





Made in three 






am cannot be equaled 
Pp for its bright and 
steady li ght, simple construction 


and Mie. ute safety. Equipped 
Made of brass throughout 








When you Build or 


durable and economical material is concrete, also that 


Repair remember that the most 








our FREE BOOK 


phew to the prospective builder. 





ATLAS ero? EMENT 


“Concrete Construction about the Home and on the 
arm.” Contains over 100 drawings and illustrations of concrete houses and sugges- 


The ATLAS Portland CEMENT Co., Dept, 117, 30 Broad St., N.Y. 


ATLAS, the cement bought by the U.S. Government for the Panama Canal. 
































FREE GET THIS 

wine VALUABLE 

We Pay BOOK 
TODAY 


Don’t buy a Vehicle and Harness 
until you get our beautiful new 5 color 
catalog, the greatest money saving Ve- 
hicle catalog ever published. Brim<« 
full of Bargains and Valuable Infor- 
mation. It shows 

150 STYLES at FACTORY PRICES 
We guarantee safe delivery anywhere 
in the United States, and satisfaction or 
money back. Every Golden Eagle Vehicle 
is covered by our binding guarantee. 

10,000 customers have saved $20.00 to 
$40.00 each in buying DIRECT FROM OUR 


FACTORY 
THIS $75 BUGGY 
for $49 
Get our prices 
NOW, while it 
is on your mind, 
A postal will 


do. Ask for 
Catalog A 


GOLDEN EAGLE BUGGY CO, 
Atlanta, Ga. Station + 








FISH 


Write us and we will put you onto something new 
and cheap; it will catch dead loads of fish all seas 
sons in streams where others failed the old-fash- 
ioned way. It also catches house and musk rats, 
minks and weasels. We are sole manufacturers 
of the celebrated Double Muzzle Steel Wire Fish 
nog Soles cover 80 states. Illustrated catalog 

e also handle other tackle. (Agents wanted) 


EUREKA FISH NET CO., Dept. 77 Sates’ tex, 
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free 





| Session June 16, 1909. Address Registrar, 





AND IRON FENCES 
Raleigh Marble Works 


COOPER BROS., 


RALEIGH, - - 
Catalogue Free. 


We Hae dus F reight. 
SCHOOL OF LAW 


University of North Carolina. 





Three law professors. Additional lecturers. 
Six distinct courses given throughout the 
year. No extra charge for other University 
classes. Qualified students can take LL. B. 
in two years. Special law building and libra- 
ry. Total expenses average $350 per year. 
Session begins September 9, 1909. Summer 


University of North Carolina, Chapel Hil!, N. C 


mie ais think of going to 


school, write for Catalogue and 
Special Offers of the Leading Business and 
Shorthand Schools. KING’S BUSINESS 





COLLEGE, Raleigh,N. C., or Charlotte, N. C. 
We also teach Bookkee ing, Shorthand, 
Send for Home 


Penmanship, etc. by mail. 
Study Circular. 
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All letters intended for this Department should be addressed 
to ‘‘Aunt Mary,’’ care of Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. 0. 
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She Coronation of Character. 

















j HERE ARE the swelling majesties of old, 
4. The kings who built on skulls and emptiness? 
Where Ninus, with the dove upon his shield? 


Hig name is now a whisper from the dust 
That once was Nineveh, that once was pride, 


And where is Rameses, the king of kings? 
He has gone down to nothingness and night, 
One sunken stone beside the dateless Nile 
Stammers to Time his ineffectual fame. 


And Jamshid 





name for Splendor—where is he, 


Whose palaces did purse the precious brass, 
Now all his towers are faded like the clouds 
That lightly blew above Persepolis. 


Lo, all these crowns were only whirls of foam; 

The amaranthine crown is Character, 

When the whole world breaks to ashes this will stay; 
When punctual Death eomes knocking at the door, 

To lead the soul upon the unknown road, 

This is the only crown not flung aside 


By his fastidious hand. 


* * 


To the crowned soul 
The path of Death is but an upward way. 
* * ok * 


The beggar, he may earn it with the king, 
And tread an equal palace full of light; 


Fleet Youth may seize his crown; 


May wear its immortality. 


slow-footed Age 
Behold! 


Its power can change bare rafters to a home 
Sweetened with hopes and hushed with memories; 
Can change a pit into a holy tomb 

Where pilgrims keep the watches of the night; 
Can change an earthly face until it shine, 


Touched with unearthly beauty. 


It can turn 


A prison to a temple of the soul, 


A gallows to an altar. 


In its might 


A reed did once become a scepter—yea, 


A cross became a throne: 


a crown of thorhs 


A symbol of the Power above the world. 


—Edwin Markham in Suceess. 








Helps in Sweeping and Dusting. 





Devices That Will Help You Keep Down the Dust and Enable 
You to Keep Your Home Clean With the Least Labor. 


By Mrs. W. N. Hutt, Raleigh, N. C. 





HEN I WAS a little girl I 
used to listen to the story of 
the woman who made her 
family unhappy because of much 
sweeping. When she got old she was 
all bent up, from not properly hold- 
ing her broom, I suppose, and when 
she died she was turned into a witch 
and forever had to sweep the cob- 
webs off the skies. 

Poor thing! Perhaps she did not 
know any better. She did not live 
in the day when it was fashionable 
to accomplish the most with the least 
effort. 











The Vacuum Cleaner. 


Some of you might be interested in 
knowing of the new substitute for 
sweeping that is now being so much 
used in the large cities. We had a 
demonstration of it before the Wo- 
man’s Club in Raleigh a few weeks 
ago. It is a machine that sucks in, 
through a hose or pipe, all the dust 
and dirt on the surfaces over which 
the end of the tube is passed. It 
sweeps and dusts at the same time. 
You would be surprised to see a big 
spot of flour drawn in through a 
carpet or pillow. 

That, however, is for the future. 
For the present it is the best method 
of doing our present work that we 
are most interested in, 


We Can’t Disregard the Germs. 

I do not want to be a crank, al- 
ways talking about germs, but for 
fear there igs one new reader who 
does not know what they are I am 
going to tell it again. They are tiny 





. children 


forms of life and they produce most 
of our diseases. Some of that dust 
that Freddie is breathing may not 
hurt him at all, but it may give him 
diphtheria. There is no sense in tak- 
ing useless risks. 

When “sister’?’ wants to help you 
with her own small broom teach her 
to hold it slanting, so there will be 
just as little dust as possible. Teach 
her also to stand upright and not 
bend over, cramping her lungs and 
humping her spine. 

Dry floors, of course, have to be 
swept with a dry, clean broom. If the 
boards are smooth, a cloth bag of any 
soft white material over the broom 
saves after dusting and is better. This 
method should always be used for 
both carpet and floor in a sick room. 


A Brush Good for Cleaning Out the 
Corners. 

Where there is much polished oF 
oiled floor ag in halls, schools oF 
around rugs, I know of nothing hal- 
dier than a smooth, soft bristle brush 
set in.a long handle. A short-hat- 
dled one is a help for corners, base 
boards, mouldings and those useless 
thresholds between the rooms. It 
seems to me that workmen ought t0 
have enough skill by this time to rua 
their boards right on into the next 
room. They would if they had the 
sweeping to do. A mop, kept for dry 
floors is good and if the floor is oiled 
or waxed I know of nothing better. 


Something About the Dust. 


It might be interesting to tell the 
some rainy Sunday 
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— 
the dust and how it is almost every- 
where, even out at sea. If we take 
the dust away from any place it is 
dark because it is on the dust that 
light travels. Did you ever watch 
a sunbeam in a dark room and see 
the dancing particles of dust reveal- 
ed there? Before the words, “Let 
there be light,”” were spoken it was 
necessary that dust be present. You 
see it has been with us a long time. 
If balloonists go very high the sky 
pecomes dark and finally black be- 
cause there is so little dust to scat- 
ter the rays of light. 

What we object to is dust in the 
wrong places. Then we call it dirt. 
If we have to choose between too 
much dust or too little out-door air, 
let us choose the life-giving, germ- 
killing sunshine. Therefore fling 
open your blinds, push up your cur- 
tains and windows. Let God’s sun- 
light in. What do you care for 
faded carpets? You can buy more 
or can do without them, but you can- 
not buy back the little life that has 
once gone, 


Some Practical Helps in Cleaning. 


Rugs are easier and cleaner than 
carpets. In sweeping either of them, 
the broom a little dampened catches 
much stray dust. Many good house- 
keepers go over the floor with a 
damp, clean cloth after sweeping. 

There are many devices to keep 
the dust down, salt, tea leaves, snow, 
etc., but perhaps the best is news- 
papers torn fine and dampened, scat- 
tered over the carpet and swept out 
with the dust. 

It is ofttimes easier to -prevent 
dirt than to clean it. Were it alone 
it could be wiped off, but uniting 
with the greasy vapors of the kitchen 
it permeates everything unless an 
open window allows it to escape. 
Water turns wax surfaces black, but 
on all painted, varnished, oiled or 
stained woods, water with soap or 
ammonia may be used. Kerosene or 
turpentine on a soft rag cleans pol- 
ished surfaces, especially enamel. 
Almost any furniture is improved 
by a soft rag, a little boiled oil and 
some good old-fashioned elbow- 
grease. 

White or light surfaces can be 
cleaned with whiting. It should be 
applied with a woolen cloth and not 
allowed to stand on it in spots or to 
run. Rinse it clean and wipe. 

How to Get Rid of Grease Spots. 

The troublesome dust spots on 
floors usually have grease as their 
basis. Remove this with ammonia, 
chloroform, ether, alcohol, gasoline, 
turpentine, benzine or naptha, rub- 
bing it well and in a large circle. 
Then wash in clear or slightly soapy 
water. 

Oxgall soap is old fashioned and 
good for cleaning carpets. It does 
not fade them, if used continually, 
as do ammonia or salt. 

_ When you dust, use a dampened 
cloth. If the furniture is varnished, 
use a little oil instead. Wash out 
the dust cloths, and do not let them 
hang for the dust to again get around 
the house. 


Burn the Feather Duster. 


; Burn up your feather duster. All 
it does is to scatter the dust from 
ONe place to another. At a recent 
meeting of doctors the question came 
up, “What is the greatest distribu- 
tor of disease?” The answer that 
received most attention was, ‘“‘A fea- 


ther duster in the hands of a nigger 
porter.” 





The fireless cooker has reduced 
Our gas bill $5 per month, and the 
nutritive value of the food cooked in 
it is increased because the proteid 
has not been injured by high temper- 
ature in cooking.—Miss Maude Par- 





will be a trained scientist. 


tried. 


from the home forever. 


degrees of heat. 








S0ns at Illinois Farmers’ Institute. 


Ghe Hitchen of 1925. 


By John Brisben Walker, in Cosmopolitan Magazine. 


The mistress of the home of 1925 will be a chemist. She 
She will regard her kitchen as a 
laboratory in which a thousand wonderful experiments will be 
The idea that the’ kitchen is a place of drudgery, where 
only those enter who are forced by circumstances, 
disappeared; and there will remain only wonder that any one 
could ever have been ignorant enough of the marvelous pro- 
cesses of science to have taken so little interest in the subject. 

The kitchen itself will disappear from 
In its place, adjoining the dining- 
room, so that the transit from the fire to the table may occupy 
but a second’s time, will be the “Household Laboratory.” The 
mistress of the house and her daughter will find no more inter- 
esting period of the day than that which is spent in the well- 
lighted, cleanly and comfortably arranged room given up to the 
constant surprises which science offers to those who will study 
with interest her wonders in the realm of combinations of food 
materials and the transformations brought 


will have 


the basement and 


about by varying 














GET RID OF THE FLIES. 


Write To-Day for This Free Bulletin 
and Start the Fight Against the 
Great Disease-Carrying and Filth- 
Carrying Pest. 

The house fly breeds principally in 
horse manure,—and if horse stables 
are carefully cleaned out twice a 
week and the manure thinly spread 
in fields where it will quickly dry, 
the number of flies in any community 
will be greatly reduced. This is the 
prime method of lessening the num- 
ber of flies. Screens must be used 
to exclude them from our houses, 
and sticky or poisonous fly paper, or 
insect powder may be used in the 
house. 

House flies frequent all manner of 
unclean places where they become 
contaminated with disease germs or 
with visible particles of filth. Thus 
laden they fly back into our houses, 
where they contaminate our food, 
drink, air and clothing. 

An interesting and plainly written 
circular about this universal pest has 
been issued by the North Carolina 
State Department of Agriculture at 
Raleigh, and is available to any citi- 
zen who may apply for it. 

Every reader should write to the 
State Department of Agriculture, Ra- 
leigh, N. C., and ask for a copy, and 
then follow the methods outlined for 
getting rid of this unclean and dan- 
gerous insect. 








Hints About Growing Grass and 
Flowers. 

Dear Aunt Mary: I wish some who 
get discouraged and think it not 
worth while to have a pretty green 
lawn could see ours now. I don’t 
think they would feel discouraged 
any more, but work with vigor to 
have a pretty lawn themselves. 

The best time to plant grass seed 
is in the spring, and while it is warm 
it will get a nice start to grow. In 
the spring we go over ours and 
sprinkle guano on it. That gives it 
a chance to grow fast. Before a rain 
is the best time to put it on, then 
it soaks right in. 

You must also have some flowers 
in the yard. We have phlox, pinks, 
pasies, petunias, and sages for con- 
tinual blooming through the sum- 
mer. We also have a fine lot of roses. 

For pansies you must have a sunny 
place and water them frequently. To 
have a fine lot of early pansies, plant 
the seed in the fall. Here we have 
our nurseryman to plant the seeds 
for us and transplant them as soon 
as danger of frost is past. By this 
method we are sure a fine bed of 
pansies until it frosts again. 

BROWN EYES. 

Guilford Co., N. C. . 





PLANT A WILD FLOWER GABDEN 


Avoid Too Many Varieties, and Mass 
the Colors With Artistic Taste. 


At present there is a strong feeling 
among Americans for’ wild-flower 
gardens in which the plants shall be 
encouraged to retain their native 
characteristics, says Alice Lounsberry 
in the Delineator for May. Many 
nurserymen now make a specialty of 
supplying plants for the wild garden. 
Usually it is better to buy their stock 
than to rely wholly on transplanting 
from the woods, because under care 
plants often develop exceedingly 
strong roots which enable them to 
establish themselves more quickly 
and permanently in a garden than if 
just taken up from their natural sur- 
roundings. 

In my garden I have a wild-flower 
corner, or it might be called a small 
woods garden, since most of the 
things dwelling there are true in- 
habitants of dense and quiet places. 
A similar effect might be achieved 
in a border by those who have not 
so large a spare corner in-their gar- 
dens. 

The wild columbine has grown for 
years in light, dry soil under the 
full sun. Not far from columbine 
there snuggles in the May woods the 
showy orchid. The moccasin flower 
and the large yellow lady’s slipper, 
with other members of the evasive 
orchid family are to be found in the 
woods of May. In fact, these two 
mentioned beauties, along with the 
snowy orchid, are the three repre- 
sentatives that have come from their 
native haunts into my garden. The 
large yellow lady’s’ slipper’ thrives 
perhaps the best of them all, and of 
it I have established a fairly large 
colony. 

Often a mistake of those who 
search the woods for plants for their 
gardens is that they strive to collect 
too many species. It is better taste 
to have few kinds and to have them 
in considerable numbers. The aim 
of wild -flowers in a garden should be 
to form large, permanent colonies; 
as scattered individuals they are not 
sufficiently effective. 





Our Need of Music. 


We need music in our modern life, 
almost as much as we need bread; 
we need it in our schools almost as 
much as we need the multiplication 
table. We need it in our lives, not 
only to help us worship, but that we 
may carry away something better 
than a ringing headache from our 
precious hours of diversion. We need 
it in our schools, not as a tolerated 
fad, but as one of the things that 
shall make our individual and nation- 


al character.--Elmer Elsworth Brown, 
United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation. 

















In all 
The World 


of Pianos 


You will never find a pi- 
ano just like the artistic 
Stieff. 

There is an individua- 
lity about the Stieff piano 
all its own. 

That beautiful singing, 
sonorous tone, wondrous 
volume and perfect action, 
place it in a sphere above 
all comparison. 

Why should any one buy 
an inferior piano when they 
can buy the artistic Stieff 
or Shaw piano direet from 
its maker? The price is 
within reach of the most 
economical buyer while the 
grade is beyond competi- 
tion. 


Don’t take chances of buy- 
ing a cheap or medium 
grade piano. Write Stieff, 








Chas. M. Stieff 


Manufacturer of the Artistic 
Stieff, Shaw and Stieff 
Self-Player Pianos. 


— 


Southern Wareroom, 


5 W. Trade St, Charlotte, N. C. 
C.H. WILMOTH, Manager, 


Mention this paper. 
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Editorial Notes. 





HERE IS NO LONGER any doubt about 
4c) the hook-worm disease being one of the 
great drawbacks to Southern development. 
Wherever it is believed that there are cases of 
the disease, a letter to the State Health Officer 
of the Board of Health will 


bring advice and simple methods of cure. 
wt 


Read Mr. Kiernan’s letter on page 11, “What 
the Cattle Tick Costs the South.’” The Govern- 
ment officials who are carrying on this great and 
helpful work for tick extermination deserve the 
heartiest co-operation of all people interested in a 
_better agriculture, and we hope our Progressive 
Farmer readers everywhere will arouse their un- 
informed neighbors as to its importance. 











or the Secretary 


a 


we 2 

There is a strong demand for graduates from 
agricultural colleges, possibly a more continuous 
and urgent demand than for any other class of 
graduates. The farmer boy will make no mis- 
take in arranging to take an agricultural course. 
It will be useful to him in getting a temporary 
position in order to win back the money expend- 
ed in his education, and also useful as long as he 
lives in the cultivation and management of his 


own farm. 
wt 


That was an excellent suggestion made by 
Secretary Wilson in The Progressive Farmer a 
few weeks ago—that more of our waste lands in 
the South should be planted to timber. With 
the rapid exhaustion of our forests, timber must 
increase in value, and we are wasting millions 
and millions of dollars every year by having our 
forest lands so sparsely set with trees. The wise 
farmer will be as careful to have a good stand 
in his timber crop as in any other crop that he 
grows. 

a 


“Why do you have so many twists and turns 
in your rows down here?’ asked a New York 
man in our office the other day, and the reply 
that many farmers thought it necessary on ac- 
count of the rolling character of the lands did 
not satisfy him. “I have a 100-acre farm in 
New York,” he said, ‘not one acre of which is 
level, and yet we run our rows straight, and what 
is more, we use machinery for everything, too. 
We ride for almost every sort of work—plowing, 
harrowing, cultivating, harvesting, mowing hay, 


etc., and we hitch up four horses when we get 
Our New York man keeps his 
land so well filled with humus that it does not 
wash much anyhow, and there are thousands like 
him in the rolling lands of the North whose suc- 
cess entirely disprove the assertion that machin- 


ready to plow.’’ 


ery is not suited to rolling lands. 


It is gratifying to see the increasing number 
of counties that are taking hold of the good 
A permanent good road will 
benefit not only this generation, but future gen- 
erations as well, and it is entirely fitting, there- 
fore, 
part of the expense. 


roads movement. 


that this future generation should pay a 
A bond issue for roads, if 
the money is judiciously expended, is the wisest 
step a county can take. In order to see that the 
money is judiciously expended, it is well to get 
the advice of the State Good Roads officer. 


a 


A leading cotton manufacturer writes us as 
follows: 


“T am interested in your Fireless Cooker, 
which would be of great good to poor house- 
wives, if adopted. I have interested several 
of my mill families in them, which, I think, 
will appeal to them very much, as they have 
to get up so early and are forced, from lack 

_of time, to give their families half-cooked 
food, and then at a great disadvantage and 
inconvenience to themselves. I believe it 
would be well to take this up again and pre- 
sent a full-sized cut and description that 
could be understood by the mose ignorant.” 


The Fireless Cooker is undoubtedly one of the 
greatest recent discoveries for the housewife, 
and we expect to publish an article describing 
the invention and its uses in an early issue of 
The Progressive Farmer. 





Money in Clover. 





HERE IS NO CROP which pays me better 
than my crop of annual clover,’’ declared 
Mr. A. T. Olive, a progressive Wake Coun- 
ty farmer, in The Progressive Farmer office the 
other day. ‘I have just finished cutting 25,000 
pounds of cured hay off of eleven acres, which 
will readily bring $250 cash; and the best part 
of it is, that a good clover crop doubles the 
yield of the corn crop planted after it. I never 
fail to make a good corn crop after anual clover. 
I can raise more hay from clover than from cow- 
peas, and I find little difficulty in curing it. A 
year or two ago we had a heavy rain just after 
cutting it, and the cut stalks freshened up, the 
leaves being as upright as before cutting, but I 
let it lie, and as the land dried off, the clover 
dried off and I saved the hay in good shape. All 
together, my clover is the best paying crop I 
make.,”’ 











We repeat this conversation of Mr. Olive’s for 
two purposes. In the first place, we wish to en- 
courage other farmers to follow the wise policy 
of clover-growing reported by Mr. Olive; and in 
the second place, this is the sort of practical heip- 
ful experiences, briefly and definitely told, which 
we should like to fill The Progressive Farmer 
with. We should like to have a hundred just 
such simple farm experiences for publication each 
week. Let us say again that we are anxious to 
have our farmers understand that The Progres- 
sive Farmer is iheir paper, made for them and 
for no other purpose than to help the Southern 
farmer and his family. In short, we should like 
for every reader to consider himself an assistant 
editor and help us by sending in all useful ideas 
or experiences that occur to him. 





A Thought for the Week. 





ue 


talent or skill in him, gives to every man’s labor 
in the city a new worth. 











probity. 
cipal charges of every nation, is so far stopped.— 
From Emerson’s Essay on “Wealth,” 


HE VALUE OF A DOLLAR is social, as it 
is created by society. Every man who re- 
moves into this city, with any pu-chasable 


If a talent is anywhere 
born into the world, the community of nations is 
enriched; and, much more, with a new degree of 
The expenses of crime, one of the prin- 




















President Taft: His Visit and Views, 


RESIDENT TAFT’S TRIP South last week, 
P| speaking at Petersburg, Va., and Char- 
lotte, N. C., probably attracted as much 
attention as any other development of the week. 
At Petersburg the occasion was the unveiling of 
the monument to Gen. Hartranft and a division 
of his Federal soldiers from Pennsylvania. A 
great number of ex-Confederate veterans honored 
the occasion with their presence, which :,ave tho 
President the theme of his discourse, “Our Com- 
mon Heritage of Heroism.’’: In Charlotte he gave 
more attention to political matters, and declared 
that his policy in the South would be— 


“to put into office men in whom the com- 
munity at large, without regard to party, 
would have the highest confidence. Now, 
I am trying to do that, and [ am going to 
appoint Republicans, and I am going to ap- 
point Democrats, striving in each case to get 
a man who will commend himself to the com- 
munity in which he lives. 

“TI do not think that we are at a point 
where there is to be political revolution in 
the South. I never had such a dream. But 
I believe we are on the eve of such a con- 
dition in the South that there shall be com- 
plete tolerance of opinion and that there 
shall grow into respectable power an opposi- 
tion in each State which shall tend to the 
betterment of the government as it exists 
in the State.” 

x J wt 


Throwing Away an Opportunity. 

T PETERSBURG President Taft joked uie 
py Southern Congressmen present about their 
=~ A 

attitude on the tariff, declaring: 

“When a Congressman from Alabama fa- 
vors a $2 tariff on Jumber for revenue, and 
a Congressman from Washington or Oregon 
favors a $2 tariff on lumber for protection, 


they haven’t any great amount of dispute 
between them.’’ 


It is undoubtedly true that in their present pol- 
icy, or lack of policy, in regard to the tariff, the 
Democrats in Congress have thrown away by ail 
odds the greatest opportunity that has come to 
the party since the other tariff disappointment in 
1894. The people of the West, without regard to 
political alignment, are riotously insistent upon 


drich Republicans are not going to give real re- 
form. The Democrats, leaderless and disorgan- 
ized, however, are making nothing of the oppar- 
tunity offered them, but rather have disgusted the 
West by a policy which if not exactly comparable 
to selling one’s birthright for a mess of pottage 
means at least that they let New England and 
New York have the full meal provided the South 
gets the crumbs. 

The Democratic Party has missed an opportun- 
ity, which, if properly used, would have given the 
party the next House. 

& 3 


Minor Matters. 


GREAT FIGURE in the country’s financial 
affairs died last week—TI. H. Rogers, 
who was Mr. Rockefeller’s right hand man 
in the Standard Oil Company. 

A woman whose death should have been men- 
tioned in this department last week was Mrs. 
Augusta J. Evans Wilson, author of ‘St. Elmo,” 
and seven other books. Mrs. Wilson (her maiden 
name was Evans) was one of the best known of 
Southern writers. She was born in Columbus, 
Ga., 74 years ago, and died in Mobile, Ala., the 
home of her husband. 

In the recent massacres in Asia Minor 10.908 
people lost their lives. It seems almast incredible 
that such things are true in the twentieth cen- 
tury, but there is hope in the new Turkish Gov- 
ernment which will undoubtedly se more string- 
ent and effective measures against such outbreaks 
of fanaticism. ; 

Great preparations are making for the Con- 
federate Reunion in Memphis, Tune Sth, 9th, and 
10th. 




















“What’s The News?” | 


Bp” 
3 > 





tariff reform, and it is evident now that the AI-. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 








THE BUILDERS OF AN AGRICULTURAL COMMONWEALTH 





and what methods are they using? 
One of the men is Mr. Augustus Williams, a 
Martin County farmer. He gave a big barbecue 


—9 HE UPLIFT OF AN agricultural State— 
KE what men are doing this inspiring work, 
" 


4 to his neighbors last fall—had all his friends and 


xinsfolk and tenants and hired men take a Satur- 
day off and make merry with him. And what was 
he celebrating? A political victory? No. The 
discovery of a gold mine on his plantation? No. 
The consummation of some important financial 
transaction? Not at all. 

Mr. Williams was celebrating the fact that he 
had succeeded in his effort to get 70 bushels of 
* eorn per acre from land that not long ago was 

only a common, poor, clay hillside. Yes, 70 bushels 
yr acre, although the State’s average yield per 
acre according to the last census was only a fifth 
of 70 bushels. Now, however, there are hundreds 
of farmers who are passing even the 70 bushels- 

per-acre mark, and Mr. Williams himself, not con- 
tent with his last year’s record, believes that he 
“ean double his yield once again. I hear much 

from 60, 70 and even 100 bushel-per-acre men (a 
farmer is as proud now of building up a worn-out 
farm and of doubling his yield of corn or cotton 
as he used to be of getting a political office), and 
the best part of the whole story in most cases is 

not the yield per acre, but the spirit of progress 
indicated by contrast with the shamefully low 
yields of former years. There is Mr. J. A. Beal, 
for example, who made 62% bush- 
- els per acre last year on land that five years ago 
_ produced only 74 bushels. The difference, he 


 says,—a difference of 700 per cent in total yield, 
"and the difference between starvation and pros- 


= perity in the matter of net results—is due en- 
~ tirely to reading agricultural literature, scientific 


© farming; and this is but one example of the revo- 


lution that is going on. The people have decided 
- that all wisdom didn’t die with their fathers and 


that success in farming depends upon other things 


than planting at the right time of the moon. 
& 


Doubling Crop Yields Without Extra 
Cost. 


‘) O WHILE MR. JAMES J. HILL, in his now 
Gi famous St. Paul address, declared that the 
“SJ average crop yield per acre in the United 
States could’ be doubled without extra cost, there 
are thousands of farmers in the Carolinas who have 
determined that their yield shall be not merely 
doubled, but quadrupled; and thousands of them 
are succeeding. Down in a poor section of Moore 
County where it was once thought that the land 
would hardly be worth taxes after the pines were 
Cleared off, Mr. W. I. Brooks harvested 91 bush- 
els of corn per acre last fall. And there is an 
enthusiasm about the people that is almost religi- 
ous in its intensity. ‘I feel as if I had just learn- 
ed how to farm,” said one the other day who be- 
_ &an to read and catch the spirit of the new agricul- 
ture a year ago. ‘‘Why, I have learned more 
about farming in these past twelve months than 
in all my life before. The very earth seems new to 
me since I found out how science and skill can 
revolutionize my work.” Said a Yadkin farmer 
last winter: “I have been trying to farm for 
thirty years, but it looks now as if I have not done 
4 thing fit to look at—not a single thoroughbred 
thing on the place except two old roosters. I am 
80ing to begin right now to aim at 40 bushels of 
corn to the acre instead of 10, and to get some 
Berkshire hogs instead of the scrubs I have al- 
Ways raised.” And it was Rev. C. L. Miller who 
told me last spring: ‘‘As a boy I helped to wear 
out a Carolina farm. Now I have bought a run- 
down place and am going to try my hand at land- 
building to atone for the sins I blindly committed 





CLARENCE H. POE, IN THE SOUTH ATLANTIC QUARTERLY. 


per acre in 1900 was lower even than in North 
Carolina; although the highest yield ever made 
in America was made in that State, and one of 
my own acquaintances there—Mr. W. R. Walker, 
of Union County,—made 100 bushels per acre last 
year without an ounce of commercial fertilizer. 
The secret here is that he has cattle and thus 
keeps up the fertility of the land, besides using a 
strain of improved seed that he has carefully bred 
up year after year from his most prolific stalks. 
Of course, too, he prepares his land well and 
doesn’t cut the corn roots at laying-by time. Small 
wonder that results like these have inspired such 
enthusiasm that South Carolina now holds county 
“corn conventions’’—largely attended conventions, 
too, rivaling political conventions in interest—to 
discuss plans for increasing the yield of this ce- 
real. Bankers, newspapers, business men of all 
classes catching the contagion, subscribe liberally 
to the cash prizes that are offered for banner 
yields in certain counties, while the prizes for the 
largest acre-yield in the entire State aggregated 








“THE FOOL AT ONE END OF 
KNOW that a very sensible and pa- 
triotic Northerner can sit and listen 


THE CROWD.” 

to the tales of heroism of the South- 
erner in the War Between the States and 
fecl proud of the deeds that were done by 
the men of the Sunny South in that con- 
test. And I know that the sensible men of 
the South can do the same thing with re- 
spect to the recounting of the glorious 
deeds of the Northern Army in the same 
contest. But, my dear friends, you will 
always find in a community some extre- 
mists who get as far apart from each other 
as possible, but they are always willing to 
go to the same means to confute the sensi- 
ble men between. 

You will always find some fool at one 
end of the crowd saying something that a 
fool at the other end of the crowd takes as 
a challenge, and then they try to stir up 
the middle by some altogether thoughtless 
scheme that we know sensible men would 
not pay any attention to, and therefore 
what we have got to do among us all is to 
restrain the fools. We must eliminate as 
far as possible those people on both sides, 
with whom none of us sympathize, who 
think it necessary to give themselves and 
their mouths an airing by extreme state- 
ments that the sensible people of neither 
section sympathize with. 


—From President Taft’s Address at Petersburg, 
Va , May 19, 1909 











$750. The State’s indefatigable Commissioner 
of Agriculture, Mr. E.-J. Watson, says that in five 
years the average yield per acre for the State has 
been increased from 8 to 15 bushels, and the value 
of the crop has increased by $6,000,000. In North 
Carolina Director Williams has inaugurated a suc- 
cessful innovation in the ‘‘corn train’? which the 
Norfolk and Southern Railway ran over its lines 
last spring, and which promises a large increase 
in corn yields in EBastern North Carolina. 
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New Ideas of Distinction Needed. 

T IS MEN who are bringing out such results 
as this, whether prominent or not, who are 

leadersin ‘‘the upliftofanagricultural State,”’ 

and we should all of us take off our hats to them. 
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It is time to have done with the worn-out military 
and political ideas of distinction and see what ser- 
vice is worth most to the public in our own time. 
There are few Congressmen who so much deserve 
popular applause as the farmer who teaches his 
neighbors how to double their corn yields. The 
scientist who makes some notable chemical dis- 
covery is not more worthy of honor than the man 
who breeds an improved type of cotton or corn or 
tobacco. The man who gets good highways in a 
community where bad roads once hampered prog- 
ress should have a statue in the market-place as 
high as that of the old-time general. And the 
man who founds a good school and develops the 
minds of boys and girls who would have otherwise 


walked in darkness, should have the praise of men 
no less than if he had given us some masterpiece 
of art or literature. 

Take, for example, Elder W. A. Simpkins, a 
Primitive Baptist minister of Wake County, who 
has labored untiringly for ten years breeding an 
improved variety of cotton, an earlier and more 
prolific type, a kind especially useful in sections 
infested with the boll weevil because it matures 
too early to give that industrious pest an oppor- 
tunity to do it much damage. ‘‘Money-Maker,” 
“Mortgage-Lifter,’” ‘New Bank Account,” are 
names of cotton varieties which other plant breed- 
ers have developed and which indicate the new 
appreciation of what improved seed-breeding sig- 
nifiies. 

Heretofore, in our cotton farming, planting 
seed have been more wretchedly selected than 
for any other crop that men grow—a fearful 
mixture, shoveled out indiscriminately from the 
general run of seed at the nearest gin, seed from 
dwarfed, diseased and degenerate stalks mixed 
with whatever good seed chanced to get with 
them. The average yield of seed cotton in the 
South is only about 570 pounds per acre. In the 
variety tests, conducted by the State Department 
of Agriculture in different sections of North Car- 
olina, well bred, carefully selected varieties of 
cotton have made (with exactly the same fertiliza- 
tion, cultivation and general expense) 900 pounds 
more seed cotton per acre than a scrub or mongrel 
variety, such as farmers generally planted in other 
days. Think of how many thousands of lives have 
been wasted because of scrub cottonseed, this one 
handicap meaning the difference between poverty 
and independence for the farmer! 


& 
$3,000,000 More for North Carolina 
Farmers. 


qv)| UPPOSE WE INCREASE the yield not by 
900 pounds of seed cotton to the acre, but 
(os by just 100 pounds, as we should be able 
to do with well-bred varieties even on average 
land with average treatment; this would mean 
an increase of $3,333,000 a year clear profit to the 
farmers of North Carolina. And this is what is 
coming abopjit. One breeder of improved seed 
started last season with 6,000 bushels for sale, 
and the farmers bought all but 50 bushels for 
planting purposes. 

Our farmers are learning, too, that money can 
be made growing other crops than cotton or tobac- 
co. A clear profit of $2,500 a year on the farm 
in the South is as good as a $6,000 salary in New 
York City, and far more easily made. Not only 
has the South a monopoly of cotton and of many 
types of tobacco, but the farmer here can get so 
much higher prices for all kinds of live stock and 
dairy products, hay and corn, that a Buckeye farm- 
er who recently visited North Carolina (and will 
probably move here later) spoke of the matter to 
me with some amazement. The average size of 
the farms in this State is more than 100 acres, 
but a Catawba County farmer cultivating only 50 
acres made $2,400 clear profit last year raising 
hogs. He had three enclosures of five acres each 
for soiling crops—one in cowpeas, another in corn, 
and another in wheat and clover; on 35 acres more 
he grew mature corn for feeding in the ear. The 
hogs are marketed as soon as they weigh 180 
pounds, and, of course, only improved, quick-fat- 
tening breeds are used. The difference here is il- 
lustrated by this experience of Mr. E. G. Palmer’s 
last fall. He put scrub hogs and improved breeds 
in the same pasture and fed them at the same 
trough. ‘‘The blooded hogs fattended and were 
sold weeks ago,’”’ Mr. Palmer said in January, “‘but 
the scrub hogs are not fat yet, and are about the 
same size as when I bought them.” 


& 
Money in Dairying. 

SPECIALLY IN DAIRYING are there splen- 
E did opportunities in the South for the man 
who knows the business and isn’t afraid of 
work. Mr. John Michels, of West Raleigh, showed 
me the other day the results of the previous 
month’s record with 41 dairy cows—a net profit 

of $263.78, or at the rate of $3,165.36 a year. 
Another man who has made money dairying is 
Mr. R. L. Shuford, of Newton. He started four- 
teen years ago with four cows. Now he has 40 
and, in addition to this 1,000 per cent increase 
in his capital stock, he has doubled the value of 
his land. His secret? Simply intelligence in the 
management of his cows. The Babcock test is his 
watch-dog, and if a cow in a year fails to make 
as much as 300 pounds of butter, she is prompt- 
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THE BUILDERS OF AN AGRICULTURAL COMMONWEALTH 





——9 HE UPLIFT OF AN agricultural State— 
\ what men are doing this inspiring work, 
NA and what methods are they using? 

One of the men is Mr. Augustus Williams, a 
Martin County farmer. He gave a big barbecue 
- 19 his neighbors last fall—had all his friends and 
yinsfolk and tenants and hired men take a Satur- 
day off and make merry with him. And what was 
he celebrating? A political victory? No. The 
discovery of a gold mine on his plantation? No. 
The consummation of some important financial 
transaction? Not at all. 

Mr. Williams was celebrating the fact that he 
= had succeeded in his effort to get 70 bushels of 
y* corn per acre from land that not long ago was 
| only acommon, poor, clay hillside. Yes, 70 bushels 

er acre, although the State’s average yield per 
acre according to the last census was only a fifth 
of 70 bushels. Now, however, there are hundreds 

of farmers who are passing even the 70 bushels- 
per-acre mark, and Mr. Williams himself, not con- 
tent with his last year’s record, believes that he 
“ean double his yield once again. I hear much 

from 60, 70 and even 100 bushel-per-acre men (a 
farmer is as proud now of building up a worn-out 

farm and of doubling his yield of corn or cotton 

as he used to be of getting a political office), and 
the best part of the whole story in most cases is 
not the yield per acre, but the spirit of progress 
indicated by contrast with the shamefuly low 
3 yields of former years. There is Mr. J. A. Beal, 
— of Nash County, for example, who made 62% bush- 
- els per acre last year on land that five years ago 
» produced only 74 bushels. The difference, he 
F says,—a difference of 700 per cent in total yield, 
© and the difference between starvation and pros- 
© perity in the matter of net results—is due en- 
tirely to reading agricultural literature, scientific 
~ farming; and this is but one example of the revo- 
lution that is going on. The people have decided 


"that all wisdom didn’t die with their fathers and 





that success in farming depends upon other things 
than planting at the right time of the moon. 
& 
Doubling Crop Yields Without Extra 
Cost. 
rw] O WHILE MR. JAMES J. HILL, in his now 
Gi famous St. Paul address, declared that the 
“SJ average crop yield per acre in the United 
States could be doubled without extra cost, there 
are thousands of farmers in the Carolinas who have 
determined that their yield shall be not merely 
doubled, but quadrupled; and thousands of them 
are succeeding. Down in a poor section of Moore 
County where it was once thought that the land 
would hardly be worth taxes after the pines were 
cleared off, Mr. W. I. Brooks harvested 91 bush- 
els of corn per acre last fall. And there is an 
enthusiasm about the people that is almost religi- 
ous in its intensity. “I feel as if I had just learn- 
ed how to farm,” said one the other day who be- 
_ 8an to read and catch the spirit of the new agricul- 
ture a year ago. ‘‘Why, I have learned more 
about farming in these past twelve months than 
in all my life before. The very earth seems new to 
me since I found out how science and skill can 
revolutionize my work.” Said a Yadkin farmer 
last winter: “I have been trying to farm for 
thirty years, but it looks now as if I have not done 
a thing fit to look at—not a single thoroughbred 
thing on the place except two old roosters. I am 
80ing to begin right now to aim at 40 bushels of 
corn to the acre instead of 10, and to get some 
Berkshire hogs instead of the scrubs I have al- 
Ways raised.” And it was Rev. C. L. Miller who 
told me last spring: ‘‘As a boy I helped to wear 
out a Carolina farm. Now I have bought a run- 
down place and am going to try my hand at land- 
building to atone for the sins I blindly committed 
8gainst the soil in my youth.” 
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UCH IS THE AGRICULTURAL spirit of to-|neighbors how to double their corn yields. 


what then of the man who makes 


CLARENCE H. POE, IN THE SOUTH ATLANTIC QUARTERLY. 


per acre in 1900 was lower even than in North 
Carolina; although the highest yield ever made 
in America was made in that State, and one of 
my own acquaintances there—Mr. W. R. Walker, 
of Union County,—made 100 bushels per acre last 
year without an ounce of commercial fertilizer. 
The secret here is that he has cattle and thus 
keeps up the fertility of the land, besides using a 
strain of improved seed that he has carefully bred 
up year after year from his most prolific stalks. 
Of course, too, he prepares his land well and 
doesn’t cut the corn roots at laying-by time. Small 
wonder that results like these have inspired such 
enthusiasm that South Carolina now holds county 
“corn conventions’’—largely attended conventions, 
too, rivaling political conventions in interest—to 
discuss plans for increasing the yield of this ce- 
real. Bankers, newspapers, business men of all 
classes catching the contagion, subscribe liberally 
to the cash prizes that are offered for banner 
yields in certain counties, while the prizes for the 
largest acre-yield in the entire State aggregated 











“THE FOOL AT ONE END OF 
THE CROWD.” 
KNOW that a very sensible and pa- 

vx triotic Northerner can sit and listen 

to the tales of heroism of the South- 
erner in the War Between the States and 
fecl proud of the deeds that were done by 
the men of the Sunny South in that con- 
test. And I know that the sensible men of 
the South can do the same thing with re- 
spect to the recounting of the glorious 
deeds of the Northern Army in the same 
contest. But, my dear friends, you will 
always find in a community some extre- 
mists who get as far apart from each other 
as possible, but they are always willing to 
go to the same means to confute the sensi- 
ble men between. 

You will always find some fool at one 
end of the crowd saying something that a 
fool at the other end of the crowd takes as 
a challenge, and then they try to stir up 
the middle by some altogether thoughtless 
scheme that we know sensible men would 
not pay any attention to, and therefore 
what we have got to do among us all is to 
restrain the fools. We must eliminate as 
far as possible those people on both sides, 
with whom none of us sympathize, who 
think it necessary to give themselves and 
their mouths an airing by extreme state- 
ments that the sensible people of neither 
section sympathize with. 


—From President Taft’s Address at Petersburg, 
Va , May 19, 1909 




















$750. The State’s indefatigable Commissioner 
of Agriculture, Mr. B.-J. Watson, says that in five 
years the average yield per acre for the State has 
been increased from 8 to 15 bushels, and the value 
of the crop has increased by $6,000,000. In North 
Carolina Director Williams has inaugurated a suc- 
cessful innovation in the ‘‘corn train’’ which the 
Norfolk and Southern Railway ran over its lines 
last spring, and which promises a large increase 
in corn yields in Eastern North Carolina. 
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New Ideas of Distinction Needed. 
T IS MEN who are bringing out such results 
as this, whether prominent or not, who are 
leaders in ‘‘the upliftofanagricultural State,”’ 
and we should all of us take off our hats to them. 
It is time to have done with the worn-out military 
and political ideas of distinction and see what ser- 
vice is worth most to the public in our own time. 
There are few Congressmen who so much deserve 
popular applause as the farmer who teaches his 
The 
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covery is not more worthy of honor than the man 
who breeds an improved type of cotton or corn or 
tobacco. The man who gets good highways in a 
community where bad roads once hampered prog- 
ress should have a statue in the market-place as 
high as that of the old-time general. And the 
man who founds a good school and develops the 
minds of boys and girls who would have otherwise 





walked in darkness, should have the praise of men 
no less than if he had given us some masterpiece 
of art or literature. 

Take, for example, Elder W. A. Simpkins, a 
Primitive Baptist minister of Wake County, who 
has labored untiringly for ten years breeding an 
improved variety of cotton, an earlier and more 
prolific type, a kind especially useful in sections 
infested with the boll weevil because it matures 
too early to give that industrious pest an oppor- 
tunity to do it much damage. ‘Money-Maker,” 
“Mortgage-Lifter,’” ‘New Bank Account,” are 
names of cotton varieties which other plant breed- 
ers have developed and which indicate the new 
appreciation of what improved seed-breeding sig- 
nifiies. 

Heretofore, in our cotton farming, planting 
seed have been more wretchedly selected than 
for any other crop that men grow—a fearful 
mixture, shoveled out indiscriminately from the 
general run of seed at the nearest gin, seed from 
dwarfed, diseased and degenerate stalks mixed 
with whatever good seed chanced to get with 
them. The average yield of seed cotton in the 
South is only about 570 pounds per acre. In the 
variety tests, conducted by the State Department 
of Agriculture in different sections of North Car- 
olina, well bred, carefully selected varieties of 
cotton have made (with exactly the same fertiliza- 
tion, cultivation and general expense) 900 pounds 
more seed cotton per acre than a scrub or mongrel 
variety, such as farmers generally planted in other 
days. Think of how many thousands of lives have 
been wasted because of scrub cottonseed, this one 
handicap meaning the difference between poverty 
and independence for the farmer! 


x 
$3,000,000 More for North Carolina 
Farmers. 


q@)| UPPOSE WE INCREASE the yield not by 
900 pounds of seed cotton to the acre, but 
(oS by just 100 pounds, as we should be able 
to do with well-bred varieties even on average 
land with average treatment; this would mean 
an increase of $3,333,000 a year clear profit to the 
farmers of North Carolina. And this is what is 
coming abont. One breeder of improved seed 
started last season with 6,000 bushels for sale, 
and the farmers bought all but 50 bushels for 
planting purposes. 

Our farmers are learning, too, that money can 
be made growing other crops than cotton or tobac- 
co. A clear profit of $2,500 a year on the farm 
in the South is as good as a $6,000 salary in New 
York City, and far more easily made. Not only 
has the South a monopoly of cotton and of many 
types of tobacco, but the farmer here can get so 
much higher prices for all kinds of live stock and 
dairy products, hay and corn, that a Buckeye farm- 
er who recently visited North Carolina (and will 
probably move here later) spoke of the matter to 
me with some amazement. The average size of 
the farms in this State is more than 100 acres, 
but a Catawba County farmer cullivating only 50 
acres made $2,400 clear profit last year raising 
hogs. He had three enclosures of five acres each 
for soiling crops—one in cowpeas, another in corn, 
and another in wheat and clover; on 35 acres more 
he grew mature corn for feeding in the ear. The 
hogs are marketed as soon as they weigh 180 
pounds, and, of course, only improved, quick-fat- 
tening breeds are used. The difference here is il- 
lustrated by this experience of Mr. E. G. Palmer’s 
last fall. He put scrub hogs and improved breeds 
in the same pasture and fed them at the same 
trough. ‘‘The blooded hogs fattended and were 
sold weeks ago,”’ Mr. Palmer said in January, “‘but 
the scrub hogs are not fat yet, and are about the 
same size as when I bought them.” 


& 
Money in Dairying. 

7 SPECIALLY IN DAIRYING are there splen- 
E did opportunities in the South for the man 
who knows the business and isn’t afraid of 
work. Mr. John Michels, of West Raleigh, showed 
me the other day the results of the previous 
month’s record with 41 dairy cows—a net profit 

of $263.78, or at the rate of $3,165.36 a year. 
Another man who has made money dairying is 
Mr. R. L. Shuford, of Newton. He started four- 
teen years ago with four cows. Now he has 40 
and, in addition to this 1,000 per cent increase 
in his capital stock, he has doubled the value of 
his land. His secret? Simply intelligence in the 
management of his cows. The Babcock test is his 
watch-dog, and if a cow in a year fails to make 
as much as 300 pounds of butter, she is prompt- 
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NEVER DRENCH CATTLE. 


More Cattle Die from the Effects of 
Being Drenched Than from Tuber- 
culosis. 

Perhaps the best way of demon- 
strating the danger of drenching cat- 
tle is to advise the reader to throw 
back his head as far as possible and 
attempt to swallow. This you will 
find to be a difficult task, and you 
will find it much more difficult and 
almost impossible to swallow with 
mouth open. It is for this reason 
that drenching cattle is a dangerous 
practice. However, if a cow’s head 
be raised as high as possible and her 
mouth kept open by the drenching 
bottle or horn, a portion of the liquid 
is very apt to pass down the wind- 
pipe into the lungs, sometimes caus- 
ing instant death by smothering, at 
other times causing death to follow 
in a few days from congestion or in- 
flammation of the lungs. 

We are constantly receiving letters 
at this office describing the sudden 
death of animals that were ailing 
with such minor ailments as consti- 
pation or loss of appetite, and upon 
investigation find that they have been 
drenched and that their death is due 
to this. This is oftentimes proved by 
sending out one of our assistant vet- 
erinarians to hold post mortem upon 
such animals only to find that a por- 
tion of the drench ‘was still in the 
lungs. In other cases the animal 
hal died later of mechanical pneu- 
monia, 

More cattle die from the effects of 
being drenched than from tubercu- 
losis. DAVID ROBERTS, 

Wisconsin State Veterinarian. 





A POPULAR ERROR. 


Cramps Often Confused With Kidney 
Trouble. 





In the handling of live stock I do 
not know of a mistake so common 
among all classes of men, aside from 
the veterinarian, as the one con- 
nected with the common colic of 
the horse. Scarcely without exception 
when the horse is cramping from 
colic, he is thought to have some- 
thing the matter with his kidneys. 

Cramps in intestines from accum- 
ulation of gases or some irritating 
food cause him to stretch himself 
with the fore and hind feet wide 
apart. No doubt this gives some re- 
lief by tightening the muscles across 
the abdomen. It is not an indication 
of any fault with either the kidneys 
or the bladder. It is a physiological 
fact that spasm in the bowels acts 
reflexly upon the bladder, making 
this latter organ inoperative for the 
time being. The remedy in almost 
every case, is nitre, or some remedy 
directly to relieve the bladder or the 
kidneys. The correct remedy would 
be to give a purge to remove the ir- 
ritating substance from the bowels, 
and anodynes to relieve the pain. The 
bladder, except in long protracted 
colic or inflammation of the bowels, 
will take care of itself. Diseases of 
the kidneys are quite rare in the 
horse, and when they do appear sel- 
dom come with an acute attack. 

Remember, if the horse is rolling 
on the ground, getting up and lying 
down, bloated, and stretching himself 





one that it is colic, or some other 
disease, and no fault whatever with 
the bladder, although his actions 
might indicate a distention of that 
organ, GEO. H. GLOVER. 
Colorado Agricultural College. 





“Cribbing’”’ and Wind Sucking. 
Please give me a remedy for a 
horse that takes hold of a plank 
and sucks wind. 
SUBSCRIBER. 
North Carolina. 


(Answer by Dr. G. A. Roberts.) 


Both of these conditions are habits, 
and while we ocacsionally see wind 
sucking without cribbing, they are 
usually associated. 

Treatment: After the habit has 
been formed it is difficult to overcome 
it permanently. However, it can be 
prevented in the stall very largely by 
having smooth walls with no trough 
or manger or by lining all projecting 
edges with tin or iron. In moderate 
cases a broad strap buckled firmly 
about ‘the neck will prevent wind 
sucking in a large number. The strap 
should be removed when at work. 





Breeding Up a Good Herd by the Use 
of Good Sires. 


Messrs. Editors: I have _ been 
breeding Jersey cows in a small way 
for twenty-five years. I hold that the 
sire is half of the herd, and have 
consequently always used the best 
sires I could afford to own, or that 
were available. As a consequence, [ 
have cows that give from one to two 
and a half pounds of butter a day. 


Her rations for the day were 
rye, short pasture, and about 
pounds of cottonseed meal. A 
time she had been in milk 
months, and was five months 
with calf again. 
A half-sister of this cow, Ri 
Corona 173960, last June, after 
ing twelve months, and being 
seven months in calf, made a | 
of butter from one day’s mil 
heifer of this latter cow, wit} 
ealf, showed 5 3-10 per cent 
fat. Thus I have no “robber « 
except one that sucks herself. 
J. FRANKLIN DA‘ 
Guilford Co., N. C. 





Pigs With Thumps. 


Please tell me what to do 
pigs that have thumps. | 
it hurt young pigs to graze 
young oats? E. A. I 

Itawamba Co., Miss. 


Editorial Answer.—Young 
usually have thumps as a re: 
lack of exercise and heavy fee 
heavy feeding alone may som 
produce the trouble. 

It is also seen as a sympt 
cholera, but in your case it is 
ably not asociated with chole1 
young pigs suffering with thun 
strict the feed to a very smal! 
tity and give exercise. If it 
while the pigs are still sucki 
mother, lessen the feed of t] 
and see that she takes her lit 
a good walk each day. 

It is posible that young p 
accustomed to green feed mi 
injured by grazing too fre 





284, recently made from one day’s 
milk 24 pounds of butter without any 





previous preparation or extra feed. 


My Jersey cow, King’s Cowslip 174,- | 


young green oats, but used wi 
sonable care grazing oats d 
hurt young pigs, but on the 
hand is good for them. 








simply can’t forget them. 


cans set right above the 





The light Tubular bow!, hung from 
driven by self oiling gears, makes Tu- 


sizes can he turned hy one who is 
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cans must be lifted off before the ma- 
chine can be taken apart, which is doub- 
ly unhandy if the can happens to be full. 

The few, simple running parts are 
all enclosed in a dust proof case in the 
head of the Tubular, They are entirely 
self oiling, 
needing only 
a spoonful of 
oil poured 
right into the 
gear case 
once a week. 
The gear case 
cap lifts off 
without un- 
fastening any- 
a single frictionless ball bearing, and =¢ jn g. This 
bulars so light running thatthemedium makes Tubu- 


seated, lars very neat. 


THE BEAUTY and 


convenience of Shar- 


ples Tubular Cream Separators stick in your eye. You 


The supply can is so steady and easy to fill. It 
need never be moved to take the Tubular apart. All 
separators, except the Sharples, have 


bowls---such 


ing the machine and 





another exclusive Tubular advantage. 


Sticks in Your Eye 


Your wife will appreciate 
that, and also the light, quick- 
ly washed dairy Tubular bowl 
which contains one tiny, in- 
stantly removable piece very 
much like a napkin ring in 


shape and size. 


buying a Tubular. 


Tubulars run 
remarkably easy 
because they are 
built remark- 
ably well and 
inthe only 
right way. They 


they develop 
twice as much skimming forc 


= 
oe 





To oilthe Tubular, simply p 
: a spoonful of oil into the gear ¢ 
skim _ twice as_ once a week. The gear whe 
clean because throw this over themselves, and 
hall bearing supporting the bow 


Avoid wishing you had bought a Tubular 


Built inthe world’s great 


separator factory. 1908 sales way ahead of 1907 
out of sight of most, if not all, competitors com 
ned. Our handsome 1909 Tubular ‘‘A’”’ is maki 


1909 better still. Write for catalog No. 283. 


The top of the supply can, on the largest 
dairy Tubular, is only 3 feet 3 inches above 
the floor. Observe the plumb bob on the 
back of this Tubular “A” for quickly level- 


The Sharples Separator C 


keeping it level— Toronto, Can. West Chester, Pa.  Portlana, 0 


Winnipeg, Can. 


Chicago, Ill. 


San Francisco, € 
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NEVER DRENCH CATTLE. 


More Cattle Die from the Effects of 
Being Drenched Than from Tuber- 
culosis. 

Perhaps the best way of demon- 
strating the danger of drenching cat- 
tle is to advise the reader to throw 
back his head as far as possible and 
attempt to swallow. This you will 
find to be a difficult task, and you 
will find it much more difficult and 
almost impossible to swallow with 
mouth open. It is for this reason 
that drenching cattle is a dangerous 
practice. However, if a cow’s head 
be raised as high as possible and her 
mouth kept open by the drenching 
bottle or horn, a portion of the liquid 
is very apt to pass down the wind- 
pipe into the lungs, sometimes caus- 
ing instant death by smothering, at 
other times causing death to follow 
in a few days from congestion or in- 
flammation of the lungs. 

We are constantly receiving letters 
at this office describing the sudden 
death of animals that were ailing 
with such minor ailments as consti- 
pation or loss of appetite, and upon 
investigation find that they have been 
drenched and that their death is due 
to this. This is oftentimes proved by 
sending out one of our assistant vet: 
erinarians to hold post mortem upon 
such animals only to find that a por- 
tion of the drench ‘was still in the 
lungs. In other cases the animal 
hal died later of mechanical pneu- 
monia, 

More cattle die from the effects of 
being drenched than from tubercu- 
losis. DAVID ROBERTS, 


A POPULAR ERROR. 


Cramps Often Confused With Kidney 
Trouble. 





In the handling of live stock I do 
not know of a mistake so common 
among all classes of men, aside from 
the veterinarian, as the one con- 
nected with the common colic of 
the horse. Scarcely without exception 
when the horse is cramping from 
colic, he is thought to have some- 
thing the matter with his kidneys. 

Cramps in intestines from accum- 
ulation of gases or some irritating 
food cause him to stretch himself 
with the fore and hind feet wide 
apart. No doubt this gives some re- 
lief by tightening the muscles across 
the abdomen. It is not an indication 
of any fault with either the kidneys 
or the bladder. It is a physiological 
fact that spasm in the bowels acts 
reflexly upon the bladder, making 
this latter organ inoperative for the 
time being. The remedy in almost 
every case, is nitre, or some remedy 
directly to relieve the bladder or the 
kidneys. The correct remedy would 
be to give a purge to remove the ir- 
ritating substance from the bowels, 
and anodynes to relieve the pain. The 
bladder, except in long protracted 
colic or inflammation of the bowels, 
will take care of itself. Diseases of 
the kidneys are quite rare in the 
horse, and when they do appear sel- 
dom come with an acute attack. 

Remember, if the horse is rolling 
on the ground, getting up and lying 
down, bloated, and stretching himself 


one that it is colic, or some other 
disease, and no fault whatever with 


the bladder, although his actions 
might indicate a distention of that 
organ, GEO. H. GLOVER. 
Colorado Agricultural College. 





“Cribbing’”’ and Wind Sucking. 
Please give me a remedy for a 
horse that takes hold of a plank 
and sucks wind. 
SUBSCRIBER. 
North Carolina. 


(Answer by Dr. G. A. Roberts.) 


Both of these conditions are habits, 
and while we ocacsionally see wind 
sucking without cribbing, they are 
usually associated. 

Treatment: After the habit has 
been formed it is difficult to overcome 
it permanently. However, it can be 
prevented in the stall very largely by 
having smooth walls with no trough 
or manger or by lining all projecting 
edges with tin or iron. In moderate 
cases a broad strap buckled firmly 
about ‘the neck will prevent wind 
sucking in a large number. The strap 
should be removed when at work. 





Breeding Up a Good Herd by the Use 
of Good Sires. 


Messrs. Editors: I have been 
breeding Jersey cows in a small way 
for twenty-five years. I hold that the 
sire is half of the herd, and have 
consequently always used the best 
sires I could afford to own, or that 
were available. AS a consequence, [ 
have cows that give from one to two 


1" 
es 


Her rations for the day were green 
rye, short pasture, and about threg 
pounds of cottonseed meal. At the 
time she had been in milk seven 
months, and was five months gone 
with calf again. 

A half-sister of this cow, Rioter’s 
Corona 173960, last June, after milk. 
ing twelve months, and being again 
seven months in calf, made a pound 


heifer of this latter cow, with first 
calf, showed 5 3-10 per cent butter 
fat. Thus I have no “robber cows,” 
except one that sucks herself. 
J. FRANKLIN DAVIS, 
Guilford Co., N. C. 





Pigs With Thumps. 


Please tell me what to do for 
pigs that have thumps. Does 
it hurt young pigs to graze on 
young oats? E. A. H. 

Itawamba Co., Miss. 


Editorial Answer.—yYoung pigs 
usually have thumps as a result of 
lack of exercise and heavy feed, but 
heavy feeding alone may sometimegs 
produce the trouble. 

It is also seen as a symptom of 
cholera, but in your case it is prob- 
ably not asoclated with cholera. For 
young pigs suffering with thumps, re- 
strict the feed to a very small quan- 
tity and give exercise. If it occurs 
while the pigs are still sucking the 
mother, lessen the feed of the sow 
and see that she takes her litter for 
a good walk each day. 

It is posible that young pigs not 
accustomed to green feed might be 
injured by grazing too freely on 





and a half pounds of butter a day. 
My Jersey cow, King’s Cowslip 174,- 
284, recently made from one day’s 
milk 24 pounds of butter without any 











Wisconsin State Veterinarian. 


out, the chances are a hundred to 








previous preparation or extra feed. 


| young green oats, but used with rea- 
sonable care grazing oats does not 
hurt young pigs, but on the other 
hand is good for them. 
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ples Tubular Cream Separators stick in your eye. You 
simply can’t forget them. 

The supply can is so steady and easy to fill. It 
All 


cans set right above the 





The light Tubular bow!, hung from 
a single frictionless ball hearing, and 
driven by self oiling gears, makes Tu- 
bulars so light running that the medium 
sizes can he turned hy one who is 
seated, 





29 
Urs 





| need never be moved to take the Tubular apart. 


cans must be lifted off before the ma- 
chine can be taken apart, which is doub- 
ly unhandy if the can happens to be full. 

The few, simple running parts are 
all enclosed in a dust proof case in the 
head of the Tubular, They are entirely 
self oiling, 
needing only 
a spoonful of 
oil 
right into the 
gear case 
once a week. 
The gear case 
cap lifts off 
without un- 
fastening any- 
thing. This 
makes Tubu- 


lars very neat. 


HE BEAUTY and 


convenience of Shar- 


separators, except the Sharples, have 


bowls---such 


poured 


Ing the machine and 





another exclusive Tubular advantage. 


Sticks in Your Eye 


Your wife will appreciate 
that, and also the light, quick- 
ly washed dairy Tubular bowl 
which contains one tiny, in- 
stantly removable piece very 
much like a napkin ring in 


shape and size. 
Tubulars ru 
remarkably 


skim 


Avoid wishing 


1909 better still. 


The top of the supply can, on the largest 
dairy Tubular, is only 3 feet 3 inches ahove 
the floor. Observe the plumb bob on the 
hack of this Tubular “A” for quickly level- 


keeping itlevel— Toronto, Can. 


Winnipeg, Can. 


easy 
because they are 
built remark- 
ably well and 
inthe only 
right way. They 
twice as 
clean_ because 
they develop 
twice as much skimming force. 


buying a Tubular. 
separator factory. 1908 sales way ahead of 1907— 
out of sight of most, if not all, competitors combi- 
ned. Our handsome 1909 Tubular “‘A’”’ is making 
Write for catalog No. 283. 





n 


To oilthe Tubular, simply pour 
a spoonful of oil into the gear case 
once a week, The gear wheels 
throw this over themselves, and the 
hall bearing supporting the bowl. 


you had bought a Tubular by 
Built inthe world’s greatest 








The Sharples Separator Co. 


West Chester, Pa. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Portland, Ore. 


San Francisco, Cal. 



















of butter from one day’s milk. 4 ~ 
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What the Cattle Tick Costs the South. 


We Must Get Rid of it in Order 





to Grow Cattle as Profitably as 


Other Sections; But We Must Not Wait Till Then to Improve 


and Increase Our Stock. 


Messrs. Editors: Without attempt- 
ing to argue the point raied by your 
correspondent, John McDowell, is it 
not a fact that under the present con- 
ditions existing in sections under 
the cattle quarantine, there is more 
money in raising cotton or tobacco 
than live stock. 

What markets are open for cattle 
raised in quarantinued areas; how 
many cattle buyers are watching the 
development of calves; where does 
the raw or finished product go, and 
whence comes the profit? 

The cities within quarantine con- 
sume a great many cattle, but at 
the prevailing prices the farmer finds 
it unprofitable to raise them. Buyers 
who furnish cattle for the large pack- 
ing houses cannot afford to spend 
the time picking up carload lots, for 
they are compelled to ship to the 
quarantined division and for immedi- 
ate slaughter, and that market is too 
restricted for them, The cattle in 
the quarantined division of the stock 
yards always bring approximately 
fifty cents per hundredweight less 
than those in the free pens, where 
cattle may be sold for any purpose 
and may be shipped at any time to 
any place. 

Mr. Editor, should it astonish any 
person endowed with common sense 
to read that the farmers in the cattle 
quarantined States find it more pro- 
table raising cotton or tobacco than 
cattle? Cotton and tobacco have an 
open market in every section of the 
two hemispheres. In quarantined 
States cattle must be marketed 
within that State or some other State 
quarantined on account of the pres- 
ence of the cattle ticks that carry the 
“germs” which cause cattle fever, 
otherwise known as murrain, bloody 
murrain or distemper. Would not 
the average Southern farmer raise 
as many and as_ good a quality 
of cattle as the Iowa or Dakota farm- 
er if he had found the industry a 
profitable one? I say, ‘‘yes,’ Mr. 
Editor, for this reason: The eastern 
Tennessee and the Virginia Valley 
farmers raise, feed and market in 
the best markets of the United States 
and England, a class of cattle that 
vies with that raised and fed by the 
very best farmers of Illinois and In- 
diana. 


Ticks and the quarantine line have 
been the great obstacles in the way 
of the cattle industry in the South. 
They have discouraged the farmers 
to such an extreme, that the knowl- 
edge of cattle husbandry is almost a 
lost art. 


The difference in value between 
cattle in the quarantined area and 
Cattle of the free area may be shown 
by a quotation from a letter received 
at this office from a farmer living in 
Lawrence Co., Tenn. He _ writes: 
“Our calves are bringing one cent 
Per pound, while those in the next 
county, which is out of quarantine, 
are bringing five cents per pound.” 
Could any other industry exist, let 
alone thrive, under so great an incu- 
bus? In Warren Co., Tenn., ten 
years ago cattle were bringing two 
cents per pound. Tick eradication 
has been conducted since then, and 
the county is partially released from 
quarantine and cattle are bringing 
$5 per 100 pounds. 


The work of eradicating cattle 


ticks has been actively in progress 





since 1902. Since that time many 
thousands of square miles have been 
freed from ticks and placed outside 
of quarantine in Virginia, North Car- 
olina, Georgia, Tennessee, Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, Texas and California. This 
year the work is being conducted in 
all these States, also in Marshall, 
Benton, Tate, De Soto and Tunica 
Counties, in Mississippi, and Mont- 
gomery, Dallas, Lowndes, Wilcox and 
Elmore Counties, Alabama. The 
farmers in these sections have de- 


termined to go in for cattle raising |. 


and are taking the initial step to 
get on an equal footing with the 
farmers of the Central West, by de- 
stroying the tick. The counties have 
called the State Live Stock Sanitary 
Board and the United States Bureau 
of Animal Industry to co-operate 
with them, and skilled inspectors are 
being furnished to supervise the 
work and instruct the farmers how 
to get rid of ticks. It used to be 
said that cattle could not reach full 
development in the South on account 
of climatic influences. That argu- 
ment was dispelled long ago, but no- 
body has succeeded in developing or 
learning how to fatten a tick-infested 
steer or cow. The climate never in- 
terfered with the development of 
either. It was the tick. Feed ticky 
cattle, you fatten the ticks; feed tick- 
free stock, you produce beef cattle. 
J. A. KIERNAN. 


Inspector in Charge, U. S. Bureau 
Animal Industry, Nashville, Tenn. 





Editorial Comment: All that Mr. 
Kiernan says about the cost of the 
cattle tick to Southern farmers is 
unquestionably true; and the eradi- 
cation of this pest is one of the great- 
est tasks before the people of the 
South—a task, however, not impos- 
sible of fulfillment, and one in which 
every progressive farmer should be 
proud to assist. Think what a tri- 
umph of science it will be when the 
Texas fever has been eradicated— 
think, too, what it will mean to the 
farmers of every Southern State! 

But we cannot agree with Mr. 
Kiernan if he thinks that the farmers 
of our territory should devote their 
whole attention to the growing of 
cotton or tobacco to the exclusion of 
stockraising. Just as long as Southern 
people get their beef and bacon, their 
butter and cheese, their horses and 
mules from other sections, just so 
long as the average yields of all the 
staple crops and the average earnings 
of Southern farmers remain so low, 
just so long as Southern soils grow 
poorer and the cottonseed meal goes 
abroad while we spend unnecessary 
millions of dollars for fertilizers— 
just that long will our present one- 
crop system of farming be in the long 
run unprofitable and suicidal. 

No system of agriculture which 
does not give first attention to the 
maintenance of soil fertility can be 
permanently profitable; and no sys- 
tem which does not include stock- 
raising can do this. 

Even if beef cattle were not profit- 
able in the South-——which we do not 
admit—there are still horses and 
mules, dairy cattle and swine, sheep 
and poultry. Let us devote every ef- 
fort to getting rid of the tick; but 
there is no need of waiting until it is 
banished to begin raisiny more and 
better stock. 



















Fact and Fake! 
AS TO 


CREAM SEPARATOR 


DISCS 


In view of some would-be competitors’ recent unscrupu- 
lous advertising a little plain talk about DISCS is in order. 

Every separator wise person knows that DE LAVAL 
DISCS revolutionized cream separator construction—in- 
creased capacity, reduced speed and power required and 
increased ¢ fficiency. 

The man who tells you that DISCS would not increase 
the skimming efficiency—capacity and thoroughness—of any 
“hollow bowl” is either a fool or a knave. 

The man who tells you that it costs less to build a DISC 
than a “hollow bowl” separator simply lies and tries to fake 
you. 

The man who pictures to you a great heaping dish pan 
full of DISCS simply tries to fake you if he intimates that the 
DISCS of a DE LAVAL bowl are cleaned in that way. 

The man who pictures to you a lot of DISCS strung 
along a picket fence simply tries to fake you if he intimates 
that the DISCS of a DE LAVAL bowl are handled in that 
manner. 

The man that would have you believe that the up-to-date 
DE LAVAL bowl is not the easiest, quickest and most 
thoroughly cleanable— and hence the most sanitary—of any 
separator made simply tries to fake you. 

It is a fact that some imitating DISC and BLADE 
separators are hard and difficult to clean, as are also the 
muzzle-loading-gun-barrel-like TUBULAR shaped bow] kind, 
but the DISCS of the DE LAVAL bowl are readily cleaned 
—as a single piece—by a special patent-protected DISC 


transfer aud washer, and the whole machine is absolutely 
sanitary throughout. 


It is a fact that the DE LAVAL Company is suing in- 
fringers of some of its numerous patents covering different 
forms of DISC construction, but the man who tells you that 
such separators are like or are as good as the DE LAVAL 
simply lies to serve some selfish purpose of his own. 

The man who intimates to you that the DE LAVAL 
Company—on top of its sale of a MILLION muchines—is 
not selling more separators in 19°9 than at any previous time 
in jts 31 years of creation and development of the cream sep- 
arator industry either doesn’t know, doesn’t want to know, or 
simply lies to you. 

There is not a man competent to judge of cream sepa- 
rators who doesn’t know that the 1908-1909 IMPROVED 
DE LAVAL CREAM SEPARATORS are all-around supe- 
rior to any other made, and the man who would try to have 
you believe anything else simply has a selfish business inter- 
est of his own to serve in doing so. 

That’s the difference between FACT and FAKE as to 
DISCS. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY 


General Offices: 
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THE BUILDERS OF AN AGRICUL- 
TURAL COMMONWEALTH. 
(Continued from Page 9.) 
ly sold for beef or to some less pro- 
gressive dairyman or farmer. ‘Last 
year,’’ says Mr. Shuford ‘“‘the record 
of my best cow was 503 pounds; 
the sorriest (with perhaps an ex- 
pense of only $10 less) made only 
212 pounds. Weeding out such 
animals steadily, I have brought up 
my herd now until half make over 
400 pounds of butter apiece.” 


oo 

Making Way for Cattle 
Raising. 

¥ ET ANOTHER builder of the 





State hag been Dr. Tait But- 
ler, who cleared the way for 
cattle raising and therefore, as Dr. 
B. T. Galloway says, for a system of 
land-building, to supersede land-rob- 
bing. In a few years’ time, under 
Dr. Butler’s direction, the cattle tick 
has been exterminated in nearly one- 
fourth of the area of the State and 
this section thereby opened up for 
the first time in years to unrestricted 
live stock trade with the rest of the 
world—the burdensome quarantine 
regulations which keep tick-infested 
sections from an equal chance with 
other sections in the stock-raising In- 
dustry have been at last removed. 
Most important of all perhaps in 
the agricultural uplift is, the demon- 
stration work, the most striking edu- 
cational innovation of this generation 
and one of such patent merit that 
the wonder is that Adam himself did 
not think of it. Dr. Knapp’s care- 
fully selected field agents are at work 
in a considerable number of counties 
while in others the State Department 
of Agriculture, through Mr. T. B. 
Parker, is doing demonstration work 
with no less success. For a long 
time the Department of Agriculture 
sought to reach the farmer through 
learned bulletins, but this was like 
reading a Latin mass to unlettered 
children. Then the introduction of 
farmers’ institutes registered a mark- 
ed educational advance, but so long 
as science merely ‘‘preached at’’ the 
farmers, thousands still sat in the 
seats of the scornful. Then came— 
in this State—test farms operated at 
public expense in different sections, 
but the obdurate farmer declared 
that this was not “practical farm- 
ing.’”’ He doubted whether they really 
paid. Last and best of all has come 
the demonstration work whereby the 
leader guides the hand of the every- 
day farmer while he learns to write 
the magical letters of science and 
profit upon his own soil. To the 
next generation it will be a wonder 
that we were so slow in learning this 
simple lesson of how to carry knowl- 
edge to the man behind the plow. 


& 


“Stop Running Your Brain 
With One-Horse Power.” 


ND WHILE MUCH has been 

wn said about the improvement in 
Ss agricultural methods, seed se- 
lection, etc., taught by these demon- 
stration agents, perhaps even more 
important is the work they are doing 
in supplanting the old-time one-horse 
plows and other farm implements 
with two-, three- or four-horse tools. 
“Stop running your brain with one- 
horse power” has become a slogan. 
“We may be as smart as Western 
farmers, but if they run their brains 
with two- to six-horse power while 
we run ours with only one-horse 
power, nothing can keep us from los- 
ing out.’”’ Dr. Knapp pointed out the 
weakest place in Southern agricul- 
ture when he said: 


“Where the South Carolina 











800 to 900 pounds, and one man 
to plow, accomplishing less than 
an acre per day from 3 to 4 
inches deep, the Iowa farmer 
uses at least three horses, weigh- 
ing from 1,400 to 1,500 pounds 
each, and plows four acres per 
day 6 to 8 inches deep. He uses 
5% times the power and accom- 
plishes about 8 times the work 
in a day, if depth of plowing be 
considered.” 


A long time we have been trying 
to teach agricultural science to the 
old farmers and, as we have seen, we 
have just learned how, but the farm- 
er boy we are just beginning to 
teach at all. Agriculture now has a 
denite place in the school curricu- 
lum, and as this is written, Dr. F. 
L. Stevens, who has done more for 
agricultural education than anyone 
else in the State, is conducting a 
training school for teachers at the 
A. & M. College for the especial pur- 
pose of enabling them better to teach 
agriculture. 


& 
How a Rural High School Re- 
built a Community. 
x AND IN HAND with the 
lis | agricultural revival (and the 
= surest guarantee of its per- 
fact, ) 














manence, in has come 
the education revival which for 
six years past has’ been di- 
rected by perhaps the most useful 


public official in the State, Super- 











FARMERS’ -:- EXCHANGE 


We wiil insert ads. for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department and in 
this style type at the rate of 3 cents a word 
for one week; two weeks, 6 cents a word; 
three weeks, 9 cents; one month, 12c; three 
months, 30 cents; six months, 55 cents; one 
year, $i. Each word number or initial (in- 
cluding name and address) counted as a se- 
parate word. Send cash with order. If the 
rate seems high, remember it would cost $480 
for postage alone to send your ad. by letter 
to each home to which we carry it at this 
low rate. Stamps accepted for amounts 
less tha> $1 




















Potato slips for sale at $1 per 1,000, by W. J. 
Deal, M aiden, N. C. 





Eggs. —&, C. W. Leghorn $1 per 15 from now 
on. Turfflin Farms, Salisbury, N. C. 





arm for sale.—90 acres, Orange County. 
Good value. Ask for particulars. R. E. 
Prince, Raleigh, N. C. 





Sweet Potato Plants— Nancy Halls, $1.50 
thousand; Norton Yams, $1.00 thousand. 
G. L. Robertson, Rowland, N. C 





Altamont Range—Purebred Polled Angus 
cattle, Angora goats and Berkshire pigs. 
A. M. Worden, Tullahoma, Tenn. 





White Perbatus Potato Plants. A very 
choice and prolific variety, $1.50 per 1,000; 5,000, 
$1.25. Pinedale Farm, Lemon Springs, N. C. 

Magnificent Combination Farm, three hun- 
dred acres for sale, a bargain. My reason for 
selling, timber business consumes my time. 
F. D. Wilson, Chase City, Va. 








We desire to contract for fall delivery, peas, 
soja beans, appler oats, cane seed, sweet and 
Irish second crop seed potatoes. Write us. 
E. W. Jones Nursery Co., Woodlawn, Va. 





Imported Large Yorkshire sows in farrow, 
service boars and pigs, and Essex pigs. Thor- 
oughbred Angora goats. One each right hand 
Avery and Rock Island, and Reversible Chat- 
tanooga Disc plows. McCormic Binder, Large 
Feed Cutter. All first class condition. Re- 
cleaned Clay, Black, Whippoorwill peas cheap. 
J. E. ¢ ‘oulter, Connelly Springs, N. C. 





Foxes, Dogs, Eggs. 


I can furnish this season 400 Red and Gray 
Fox Cubs at $4.00 each; best of Fox-hound 
Pups $7.50 to $10.00 each. 

S. C. B. Leghorn Eggs $1.00 per 30; 15 Barred 
Rock Eggs $1.00; 12 Pekin Duck Eggs $1.00. 

10 broke Fox-hounds. 

Je De STODGHILL . Shelbyville, Ky. 


PUPS FOR SALE. 


Fox and coon hound pups, $10.00 per pair. 
For delivery first of June. Write atonce, L. 
H, MCADAMS, R. F. D. 2, Mebane, N. C, 









































































































WE 


herd. Ifyou are interested write. 


Our herd comprises the most splendid lines of breeding and individuals that m 
buy, or experience develop in American and English bred Berkshires. 
“LORD PREMIER OF THE BLUE RIDGE,” 103555, the greatest living boar. h 


IF YOU WANT THE BEST HOG 


Buy from those who give their soleSattention to the production of the greatest Berkshire type 


Do 





oney Can 
eads our 


The Blue ‘Ridge Berkshire Farms, Asheville, N. ©, 








Oakwood Farm 


Jersey Gattle and Berkshire Hogs 








Eminent X, at the head of herd, son of 
the famous Eminent that sold at auction 
for $10.000: No females for sale at present, 
but have a few choice bulls and bull 
calves at reasonable prices. These bulls 
are from cows that have made over 400 
pounds butter in twelve months. Choice 
Berkshires of all ages on hand. 


R. L. SHUFORD 


NEWTON, N. C. 


BILTMORE 


DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF 
NEW SELECTION OF 
Jersey Bulls and Heifer Calves and Bred 
Heifers 


Now ready for distributiat 
REASONABLE PRICE». 


EGGS FOR HATCHING. 


Now is the time to send in your Egg orders. 
Send in your order now; have them shipped 
when you want them. Don’t be late! Our 
1909 Mating List is yours for the asking. 
Address 


BILTMORE FARMS 
BILTMORE, N. C. 


Berkshire Pigs 


I have 25 Pigs for sale, sired by 
Gentry’s Baron Premier 55, he out of 
Charmers Duke 55, traces on three 
sides to Baron Lee and one side to 
Longfellow. Price of Pigs $500. Na- 
tive sheep for sale or exchange. 

ALEX. D. HUDSON, R. iF. D. No. 1, Newberry, S. C. 


Nothing Better in This World 
IN HOG FLESH 


than my Duroc-Jersey pigs, from registered 
stock. Remember I guarantee to please or 
take pig back, return express paid. No pig under 
nine weeks old shipped. Try this breed of 
hogs fer comparison. Price one, $7.50, for two, 
$15.00, for three, $21.00; registered $1.00 extra. 


W. A. THIGPEN, Edgecombe Co., Conetoe, N. C. 
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Selwyn Farm ™rgusttees aes 


Headed by the $1,100.00 Son of Premier Long- 
fellow 68600, LEE’S PREMIER 3D 112763, the 
SHORTEST NOSED AND BEST HEADED BOAR in 
America. 

We are now booking orders for his pigs of 
both sexes, which are marked just like him: 
or will sell you magnificently bred sows safe 
with pig by him 

Our herd contains sons and daughters of 
the peerless Longfellow 68600, Berryman Duke 
72946 (litter mate to Masterpiece 77000); Pre- 
mier Longfellow’ s Rival 101678; Duke of 
Oakdale 93955, 

Sows bred to Lee’s Premier 3d 112763, and 
spring pigs of both sexes by Kenilworth Long- 
fellow 104156; Duke of Oakdale 93955; Berryton 
mae 72946, ‘and Premier Longfellow’s Rival 

Registered Jerseys for sale at all times. 
Write for descriptive booklet and prices. 

EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., 
CHARLOTTE, N. ©, 


DUROC SWINE FOR SAL 


The most prolific hogs on earth. Our 
herd averaged over II pigs to the litter last 
year. We bave the largest and most fash- 
ionably bred herd in the East. Pigs 8 to 
24 weeks old, sows in pig and herd boars 
for sale, of different blood lines. Send 
for literature. The prices are right and 
we guarantee satistaction. We sold Mr. 
W.A Thigpen, Conetoe, N. C. his fine 
herd. LESLIE D. KLINE, 
Shenandoah Valley Stock Farm, Vaucluse, Va. 


For Sale 


Pedigreed Jersey Cattle. 

















Address 


Occoneechee Farm, 
Durham, N. OC. 





REGISTERED SHROPSHIRES 

of the very best breeding. Raised in the mts. 
of Western N. C.. where they are always per- 
fectly healthy. I am offering for sale choice 
individuals of both sexes ranging in age from 
lambs to year olds. I also have some extra 
good two year old registered Southdown rams 
and a few purebred Southdown ram lambs If 
you are looking for good heme buy from me, 
and I guarantee to pleas 

EUGENE TRANSON, ‘Aleghany ( Co., Stratford, N. C. 


SS ee 
For Sale 
Registered Duroc- Jersey Pigs. 
E. B. Sutton, Calypso, N. C. 
ea as 

















Sunnyside Berkshires. 

We have for sale two boars eight months 
old, ready for service. They are grandsons of 
Lord Premier 50001, and of Premier Longfel- 
low—the two greatest boars of the Berkshire 
breed, and the best blood in America They 
are first class individuals and fit to head any 
herd. Also 15 pigs of the very best breeding. 
Prices reasonable for such stock 


W. R. WALKER, Union, Si; Cc. 





Tamworth Pigs, 
Young Jersey Bulls, 
One Dutch Belted Bull, 


FOR SALE. Address 


OCCONEECHEE FARM 


DURHAM. N. C. 





The South's Greatest Herd 


Tennessee Herd of Duroc-Jersey Swine 


Headed by Tennessee Colonel 20665, winner of 
first in class Tennessee State Fair, 1908, one of 
the greatest Boars of the breed. Some extra 
choice Spring Pigs by Tennessee Colonel for 
sale. Correspondence solicited. 
S. H. STANBERY & SONS, 
Newport, Cocke County, Tenn. 


IF YOU WANT THE BEST REGISTERED 


Standard Bred Essex Hogs, 
Horses, Jersey — Scotch Collie 
Cattle, Black -: mM: Dogs :: 3: 3 
or B. P. Rocks, S. L. Wrentoten @ Ss. C. Brown 


Leghorn, Buff and Partridge Cochin Bantams 
—and Eggs in season, address OPEN VIE 
FARMS, Robert L. Abernethy, Propr., Mount 
Holly, N. 








ROSE DALE HERD OF 
Aberdeen-Angus 


We have a few young Bulls and Heifers to 
offer, and more coming every day. Write us 
for bozklet and — Address 

ROSE DALE STOCK FARMS, 











Dogs at Auction—I am compelled to sell all my 
fox, cat, deer, coon, and possum hounds and 
pups, setters, pointers, collies, fox terriers, 
and bull dogs. List tellsall. You get them 
at your offer. Write 





farmer uses one mule, weighing 


Jeffersonton, Va. 
E.S.WRIGHT'S Pgland Chinas 


at-home stock for sale. Come to see me, or 
write your wants. E. S. WRIGHT, 





E. F. WILMOTH, Shelbyville, Ky. 


Sykes, Tenn. 


ARROWHEAD FARM. 

Red Polled Cattie, Dorset Sheep, Poland Chinas, 
of the best breeding. 

Sam’l B. Woods, :: Charlottesville, Virsinis 


Pigs and Lambs for Sale. 

Berkshire Pigs and Shropshire Lambs. All 
from Registered stock. $5each. Address 
‘Oak Ridge Stock Farm, Chapel Hill, N. C 


Pr BARGAI ND 


Aberdeen Angus Bull, “ Marlboro’s Jester 
2 1-2 years old—fine beast, and best str 








Berkshire boar pigs. All fine pedigrees. 
H. H. NEWTON, Bennettsvill@sS. C. 
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intendent J. Y. Joyner. The records 


show that these five years we have) 


averaged a new school house for 
every sunset, including Sundays; one 
new rural school library, too, for 
every day in these six years; every 
72 working hours for six years we 
have also added a’ new rural local 
tax district (though there were 
neither rural school libraries nor ru- 
ral local tax districts before 1902;) 
a school house loan fund of $400,000 
hag been built up, and—most nota- 
ble of recent achievements—-81 coun- 
ties these last 12 months have estab- 
lished rural high schools, a thing for 
which there was no provision before 
the General Assembly of 1907. 

Nor are there anywhere builders 
of the State more worthy of honor 
than some of the heads of these ru- 
ral high schools. The school at 
Bunn, Franklin County, established 
four years ago, the product of local 
taxation and the consolidation of dis- 
tricts, is a fine illustration of their 
power to rebuild a community and 
awaken a dormant people. There is 
no railroad within 10 miles of Bunn, 
and four years ago it was a typical 
backwoods neighborhood. The school 
brought a message of new life, open- 
ed a window to the outside world, 
fired pupil and parent with new am- 
bitions. The old residences have 
been remodeled and painted. Though 
the school does not yet give especial 
attention to agriculture, men around 
it farm better because of other agri- 
cultural influences and new impulses 
generally that have come into their 
lives, and lands have doubled in val- 
ue. There is a change in the very 


‘appearance of the people, in the kind 


of hats the young women wear, and 
in the bearing of the young men. 
Every child now looks forward to an 
as his rightful heritage, 
and the number of young women go- 
ing off to college betokens better 
Yeachers for the public schools of the 
cuntry round-about as they return 
home. The farmers have bought 
Pianos for their homes; more news- 
papers are read than ever before; 
the flags of the State and nation float- 
ing above the building stand for a 
hew patriotism, and I know nothing 
indeed which gives stronger ground 
for such patriotism than the re- 
building of old Bunn neighborhood 
and its scores of eager-hearted boys 
and girls singing ‘‘America.”’ 


a 
How to Get Better Roads. 


ONCERNING the proposal for 

the reduction of railway 
freight and passengers rates 

in the South, much has been said 
these last twelve months, but there 
is one form of traffic rate reduction 
in progress about which little has 
been written, which is yet a factor 
of no small importance in the agri- 
Cultural uplift of which I am writing. 
To transport a ton one mile by sea 
Costs one-tenth of a cent; by rail one 
cent; while to haul a ton a mile over 
& good road costs seven cents, and 
Over an ordinary country road, 25 
cents. It is the extortionate freight 
and passenger rate exacted by the 
Ordinary country road that we are 
Now setting ourselves to reduce; we 
Must bring the ton rate down from 
25 cents to 7 cents a mile. Hence, 
another builder of the State I would 
Mention is S. B. Alexander, of Meck- 
lenburg, leader in the movement in 
Which that county built highways 
Which have made it famous. But the 
agricultural uplift is debtor not only 
© these expensive methods of road- 
pening, but also to that marvelously 
Mple and inexpensive, and no less 
Marvelously effective, good roads 
er, the split-log drag. ‘With a 
Tee-horse plow and a drag,” Mr. H. 
K. Williamson, of Rockingham Coun- 


‘done, or who gets the farmers of a 


ty, tells me, “I have built nearly a 
mile of road in 10 hours which in 
Many respects wag superior to roads 
with an expensive machine.’ For 
another example, take Griffith dirt 
road out of Monroe, dragged after 
rains this spring with two pieces of 
timber lashed together. ‘It will do 
your eyes good to see it,” as a farm- 
er expressed it, ‘‘road 50 per cent 
better at practically no cost; a dirt 
road ag smooth and level as the ma- 
cadam streets in Monroe.”’ 


& 


Builders of the State. 


oD) UT THE MEN who have done 
j 3S notable work as State leaders 
(=F) in the agricultural uplift are 
too numerous to mention in this ar- 
ticle, while a separate article might 
be given to.the work of public-spir- 
ited wome as Mrs. F. L. 
Stevens, Mrs. W. R. Hollowell, and 
others, who are doing in North Caro- 
lina the same sort of betterment 
work that Miss Mary T. Nance, not 
long out of college herself, is doing 
with such passionate devotion and 
enthusiasm for the country schools 
and the country boys and girls of 
South Carolina. But these other 
men and women whom I should like 
to mention as leaders of State-wide 
prominence are but types of hun- 
dreds who have caught this vision of 
the possibilities of State building and 
are doing their parts with a fine, high 
spirit and a keen joy in construc- 
tive achievement that is the surest 
promise of the South’s coming lead- 
ership. Charles B. Aycock led the 
fight for a reformed suffrage in the 
State; Charles D. McIver was a lead- 
er in the educational awakening; 
John H. Small has the vision of a 
great inland waterway for the devel- 
opment of our commerce; Henry A. 
Page and John A. Mills have built 
railroads and thereby rebuilt com- 
munities, and D, A. Tompkins and B. 
Frank Mebane and the Holts and 
Dukes have done the same thing with 
factories, yet they are not more surely 
servants of the State than the man 
who teaches us how.to redeem fam- 
ishing farms to life and comeliness, 
as R. W. Scott, of Alamance, has 





county to save their land as did the 
late Priestley Mangum, of Wake For- 
est. Whether his ambition be to re- 
make the agriculture of his State or 
only to rebuild a piece of good road 
in his township, the spirit of the 
times demands that every man do 
something in which he may find the 
joy of working, apart from all con- 
siderations of money or fame, and 
which may count, whether for much 
or for little, in the rebuilding of our 
Southland. 





Millet and Peas. 


I want to know about sowing 
millet with peas for hay. What 
kind of millet is the best and 
when is the best time for sow- 
ing? What kind of guano is 
best for peas? S. 7. &. 


Duplin Co., N. C. 


Editorial Answer: Millet is some- 
times sown with peas because it is 
thought to make the hay easier to 
cure. Personally, we always thought 





the more peas and the less millet the 
better. About a bushel of peas and 
a gallon of millet seed to the acre; 
are generally used. The Golden or | 
German millet is probably the best. ' 
Seeding is usually done in May or, 
June. 

On clay soils 200 pounds of high- 
grade acid phosphate per acre is the ! 
best fertilizer for peas. On sandy | 


“I want to see something very 
thin in a shirtwaist.” 

“Sorry, madam, but she has just 
gone out.”’ —Chicago News. 





ROOFING 


HE fact that Amatite needs no 
painting makes it the most 
economical roofing on the 

market. 


A roof which requires painting 
every couple of years to keep it 
tight is an expensive proposition. 
Ir you will stop and figure out the 
cost of the paint, you will find it is 
frequently more than the roofing 
itself. 
Amatite is covered with a real 
mineral surface, which makes paint- 
ing absolutely unnecessary. 
Anyone can lay Amatite. It re- 
quires no skilled labor. Nails and 
liquid cement which require no 
heating, supplied free with every 
roll 

Write to-day to nearest office for 
free sample and booklet. 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING COmP’y 


New York Chicago Philadelphia 
Boston St. Louis Cleveland 
Pittsburg Cincinnati Kansas City 





Minneapolis New Orleans London, Eng. 











| 
| 
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“= ROOFINGS 


Double Flint-Coated Roofing 


(Sanded both sides) 
1 ply at $1.95; 2 ply at $2.25; 3 ply at $2.70 
per square. 


“ELECTROID” 
Rubber Roofing 


(Smooth Finish) 
1 ply at $1.85: 2 ply at $2.20; 3 ply at $2.60 
per square. 


“UNIVERSAL” 
Gravel Surface 


(Washed Sea Gravel) 
One weight only; very heavy, at $2.90 
per square, 


The above are the highest grades of Ready- 
to-lay Asphalt Rooffing that money can buy— 
and are more economical, as they will last 
longer, from 10 to 20 years, with but little care. 

The prices named include sufficient Large- 
Headed Galvanized Nails and Liquid Cement 
Coating, which are placed in the core of each 
roll, to properly lay the same, 

We Prepay Freigkt to your Railroad Station 

We sell cheaper grades of Ready Roofings 
and Building Papers, — the above are the 
best and most economica 


Samples and Catalog ag mailed free for the 
asking. 


Carolina Portland Cement Company, 


CHARLESTON, S. C. 
Get our Prices Cement Lime, Plaster, &6., &¢ 















~ NEVER 
LEAK Roohea 
is ——— not only by the man- 
ufacturer but by the National Surety 
Company of New York, total assets 
$2, 566. 257.91. Withevery roll of roof- 
ing you get oe Surety Bond which 
guarantees 3-ply Congo Roofing to last 10 
years. This means absolute protection to you. 
Write us for free samples of Congo Roofing, 
prices and sample copy of the "Surety Bond* 


AGENTS WANTED IN N. C. and S.C. 


f'wman Supply Company, Distributors 
Box §4, Newbern, N. © 
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we 





our Say-so. 


New York 








Genasco lasts—but you don’t have to take 
Judge for yourself! 


Genasco 
Ready Roofing 


is made of Trinidad Lake asphalt. 
Nature’s own absolute waterproofer and weather-resister. 
It is better to know what goes in your roofing than to 
guess—saves money, time, and trouble. 


Look for the trade-mark, and know that you get Genasco. 


eee by our written guarantee. Write for samples and the 

THE BARBER ASPHALT PAVING COMPANY 
Largest producers of asphalt and largest 
manufacturers of ready roofing in the world. 


PHILADELPHIA 


You know that is 


Mineral and 


San Francisco Chicago 











Freight 


y Dreese Bros. e 
Prepaid” Rubber ‘Roofing 


ON’T spend a dollar for roofing until you haveseen and tested the old, reliable 
ire-resisting,durable Rubber Roofing. 
r-fibre wool felt, saturated in asphalt. 
y coated on both sides. 










Breese Bros. guaranteed waterproof 

e by our own special process, of | Me I 
Free Cement and Special Roofing! ‘Se 

Nails inclosed ineach roll, Send 

Hammer lays it. 



















market. 


of the we 
j ta, Iowa, M 


for Free Samples and Booklet 

these samples of 1-ply, 2-ply and 
ply ann 
can think of and prove to your own sat- | Sq. F 


isfaction that Breeso Bros. Rubber Roof- 45-b.Roll—108 85 
sing is the highest yg roofing on the . Ft.—2-Ply 185 
We give the 55-Ib.! R 
oll—108 
Longest Guarantee ibe: 25 
Send for ees pies or order now on our Sq. Ft.—3-Ply 225 


strong guarantee of satisfaction or money | Order today,orwrite for 
back. We pay freight to all points east 


e! delay ordering; these special prices may not be offered toyou again. 
&° Take advantage of them and write now, today. 


Lowest it 
Price 


Tesight Font on 
lbs, or more 


Put them to every test you 35.1b all —t08 $135 


Samples and Booklet 





n boundary line of Minneso- 
souri, and north of south line of Tennessee, Don’t 











‘FARMS AND TIMBER LANDS 


IN VIRGINIA. 


R SALE.—Excellent farms from 50 to 1.000 acres at from Eight to Fifteen Dollars per 


acre Write for catalogue, 


soils there should be added 25 to 30 JEERSEES, HESTER & CO., Inc., REAL ESTATE AGENTS 


pounds of muriate of potash. 





CHASE GITY, MECKLENBURG COUNTY VIRGINIA. 
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intendent J. Y. Joyner. The records 


show that these five years we have} 


averaged a new school house for 
every sunset, including Sundays; one 
new rural school library, too, for 
every day in these six years; every 
72 working hours for six years we 
have also added a’ new rural local 
tax district (though there were 
neither rural school libraries nor ru- 
ral local tax districts before 1902;) 
a school house loan fund of $400,000 
hag been built up, and—most nota- 
ple of recent achievements—81 coun- 
ties these last 12 months have estab- 
lished rural high schools, a thing for 
which there was no provision before 
the General Assembly of 1907. 

Nor are there anywhere builders 
of the State more worthy of honor 
than some of the heads of these ru- 
ral high schools. The school at 
Bunn, Franklin County, established 
four years ago, the product of local 
taxation and the consolidation of dis- 
tricts, is a fine illustration of their 
power to rebuild a community and 
awaken a dormant people. There is 
no railroad within 10 miles of Bunn, 
and four years ago it was a typical 
backwoods neighborhood. The school 
brought a message of new life, open- 
ed a window to the outside world, 
fired pupil and parent with new am- 
bitions. The old residences have 
been remodeled and painted. Though 
the school does not yet give especial 
attention to agriculture, men around 
it farm better because of other agri- 
cultural influences and new impulses 
generally that have come into their 
lives, and lands have doubled in val- 
ue. There is a change in the very 


‘appearance of the people, in the kind 


of hats the young women wear, and 
in the bearing of the young men. 
Every child now looks forward to an 
as his rightful heritage, 
and the number of young women go- 
ing off to college betokens better 
Yeachers for the public schools of the 
country round-about as they return 
home. The farmers have bought 
Pianos for their homes; more news- 
papers are read than ever before; 
the flags of the State and nation float- 
ing above the building stand for a 
hew patriotism, and I know nothing 
indeed which gives stronger ground 
for such patriotism than the re- 
building of old Bunn neighborhood 
and its scores of eager-hearted boys 
and girls singing ‘‘America.’’ 


a 
How to Get Better Roads. 


ONCERNING the proposal for 

the reduction of railway 
freight and passengers rates 

in the South, much has been said 
these last twelve months, but there 
is one form of traffic rate reduction 
in progress about which little has 
been written, which is yet a factor 
of no small importance in the agri- 
Cultural uplift of which I am writing. 
To transport a ton one mile by sea 
Costs one-tenth of a cent; by rail one 
cent; while to haul a ton a mile over 
4 good road costs seven cents, and 
Over an ordinary country road, 25 
cents. It is the extortionate freight 
and passenger rate exacted by the 
ordinary country road that we are 
Now setting ourselves to reduce; we 
Must bring the ton rate down from 
25 cents to 7 cents a mile. Hence, 
another builder of the State I would 
Mention is S. B. Alexander, of Meck- 
lenburg, leader in the movement in 
Which that county built highways 
Which have made it famous. But the 
agricultural uplift is debtor not only 
to these expensive methods of road- 
pening, but also to that marvelously 
Mple and inexpensive, and no less 
Marvelously effective, good roads 
er, the split-log drag. ‘With a 
Tee-horse plow and a drag,” Mr. H. 
H. Williamson, of Rockingham Coun- 


‘done, or who gets the farmers of a 





ty, tells me, “I have built nearly a 
mile of road in 10 hours which in 
many respects wag superior to roads 


with an expensive machine.’ For 
another example, take Griffith dirt 
road out of Monroe, dragged after 


rains this spring with two pieces of 
timber lashed together. ‘It will do 
your eyes good to see it,” as a farm- 
er expressed it, ‘‘road 50 per cent 
better at practically no cost; a dirt 
road ag smooth and level as the ma- 
cadam streets in Monroe.”’ 


& 


Builders of the State. 


D)) UT THE MEN who have done 
jis notable work as State leaders 
(FS) in the agricultural uplift are 
too numerous to mention in this ar- 
ticle, while a separate article might 
be given to.the work of public-spir- 
ited women—such as Mrs, F. L. 
Stevens, Mrs. W. R. Hollowell, and 
others, who are doing in North Caro- 
lina the same sort of betterment 
work that Miss Mary T. Nance, not 
long out of college herself, is doing 
with such passionate devotion and 
enthusiasm for the country schools 
and the country boys and girls of 
South Carolina. But these other 
men and women whom I should like 
to mention as leaders of State-wide 
prominence are but types of hun- 
dreds who have caught this vision of 
the possibilities of State building and 
are doing their parts with a fine, high 
spirit and a keen joy in construc- 
tive achievement that is the surest 
promise of the South’s coming lead- 
ership. Charles B. Aycock led the 
fight for a reformed suffrage in the 
State; Charles D. McIver was a lead- 
er in the educational awakening; 
John H. Small has the vision of a 
great inland waterway for the devel- 
opment of our commerce; Henry A. 
Page and John A. Mills have built 
railroads and thereby rebuilt com- 
munities, and D. A. Tompkins and B. 
Frank Mebane and the Holts and 
Dukes have done the same thing with 
factories, yet they are not more surely 
servants of the State than the man 
who teaches us how.to redeem fam- 
ishing farms to life and comeliness, 
as R. W. Scott, of Alamance, has 


county to save their land as did the 
late Priestley Mangum, of Wake For- 
est. Whether his ambition be to re- 
make the agriculture of his State or 
only to rebuild a piece of good road 
in his township, the spirit of the 
times demands that every man do 
something in which he may find the 
joy of working, apart from all con- 
siderations of money or fame, and 
which may count, whether for much 
or for little, in the rebuilding of our 
Southland. 





Millet and Peas. 


I want to know about sowing 
millet with peas for hay. What 
kind of millet is the best and 
when is the best time for sow- 
ing? What kind of guano is 
best for peas? Sy 2 A 

Duplin Co., N. C. 


Editorial Answer: Millet is some- 
times sown with peas because it is 
thought to make the hay easier to 
cure. Personally, we always thought 





the more peas and the less millet the 
better. About a bushel of peas and} 
a gallon of millet seed to the acre: 
are generally used. The Golden or | 
yerman millet is probably the best. ' 
Seeding is usually done in May or. 
June. 

On clay soils 200 pounds of high- 
grade acid phosphate per acre is the ! 
best fertilizer for peas. On sandy | 


“I want to see something very 
thin in a shirtwaist.” 

“Sorry, madam, but she has just| 
gone out.’’ —Chieago shale 
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"ROOFING 


HE fact that Amatite needs no 
painting makes it the most 
economical roofing on the 

market. 

A roof which requires painting 

every couple of years to keep it 

tight is an expensive proposition. 

Ir you will stop and figure out the 

cost of the paint, you will find it is 

frequently more than the roofing 
itself. 

Amatite is covered with a veal 

mineral surface, which makes paint- 

ing absolutely unnecessary. 

Anyone can lay Amatite. It re- 

quires no skilled labor. Nails and 

liquid cement which require no 
heating, supplied free with every 
roll 

Write to-day to nearest office for 

free sample and booklet. 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING COmP’y 





New York Chicago Philadelphia 
Boston St. Louis Cleveland 
Pittsburg Cincinnati Kansas City 
Minneapolis New Orleans London, Eng. 








ROOFINGS 


“AC CME” 
Double Flint-Coated Roofing 


(Sanded both sides) 
1 ply at $1.95; 2 ply at $2.25; 3 ply at $2.70 
per square. 


“ELECTROID” 
ep Roofing 


Smooth Finish) 
1 ply at 81.85 2 ply at $2.20; 3 ply at $2.60 
per square. 


“UNIVERSAL” 
Gravel Surface 


(Washed Sea Gravel) 
One weight only; very heavy, at $2.90 
per square. 


The above are the highest grades of Ready- 
to-lay Asphalt Rooffing that money can buy— 
and are more economical, as they will last 
longer, from 10 to 20 years, with but little care. 

The prices named include sufficient Large- 
Headed Galvanized Nails and Liquid Cement 
Coating, which are placed in the core of each 
roll, to properly lay the same, 


We Prepay Freigkt to your Railroad Station 


We sell cheaper grades of Ready Roofings 
and Building Papers, but the above are the 


best and most economical 
Samples and Catalog ‘ ay malled free for the 


asking. 


Carolina Portland Cement Company, 


CHARLESTON, S. C. 
Get our Prices Cement Lime, Plaster, &o., &¢ 












7 NEVER M 

trak Roofing 
is guaranteed not only by the man- 
ufacturer but by the National Surety 
ompany of New York, total assets 
$2, 560, 257. 9. With every roll of roof- 
ing you get aGenuine Surety Bond which 
guarantees 3-ply Congo Roofing to last 10 
years. This means absolute protection to you. 








Write us for free samples of Congo Roofing, 
prices and sample copy of the "Surety Bond* 


AGENTS WANTED IN N. C. and S.C. 


Le fwman Supply Company, Distributors 
Box 84, Newbern, N. © 





























Genasco lasts—but 
our say-so. 


Nature’s 
guess—saves money, time, a 


Look for the trade-mark, 
smooth surface. 


Good Roof Guide Book. 


THE 


Largest pr 





New York 





Judge for yourself! 


Genasco 
Ready Roofing 


is made of Trinidad Lake asphalt. 
s own absolute w aterproofer and weather-resister 
It is better to know what goes in your roofing than to 


and know that you get Genasco. 
Backed by our written guarantee. 


BARBER ASPHALT 


manufacturers of ready roofing in the world. 


PHILADELPHIA 


you don’t have to take 


You know that is 


nd trouble. 


Ge Mineral and 
Write for samples and the 


PAVING 


oducers of 


COMPANY 


asphalt and largest 


San Francisco Chicago 











Freight , 






resistir 


Breese Bros. guaranteed waterpro? 
Mad ibre wo 


e by our own special process, of | 4 

Fr Cement and Special Roofing! 
ee Nails inclosed in each roll, 
Hammer lays it. 


ly coate 


eply roofing. 


Fiing is the highest quality roofing on the 


Jmarket. We 


Send for sar 


of the wes 


3 Dreese B= 
Prepaid’ “Rubber 


ON’T spend a dollar for roofing until you haveseen and tested the old, reliable 
f e 



















Se nd for Free Samples and Booklet 
iet these samples of 1-ply, 2-ply and 


Longest Guarantee 


strong guarantee of satisfaction or money 

back. We pay freight to all points east 

tern boundary line of Minneso- 

souri, and north of south line of Tennessee, Don’t 
st 


ake advantage of them and write now, today. 


‘Roofing 


ig,durable Rubber Roofing. 
ol felt, saturated in asphalt. 
d on both sides. 


Lowest Factory 
Prices 
Freight Prepaid on 
100 lbs, or more 


35- . Ref 106 $135 


Put them to every test you 


give the 

Sq. Ft—3Ply 225 

Order today ,orwrite for 
Samples and Booklet 


nples or order now on our 








hese special prices may not be offered toyou again. 











‘FARMS AND TIMBER 


FOR SALE. Ps eng farms from 50 to I. 
acre Write for catalogu 


LANDS IN VIRGINIA. 


000 acres at from Eight to Fifteen Dollars per 


soils there should be added 25 to 30 JEEFRETS, HESTER & CO, Inc., REAL ESTATE AGENTS 


CHASE GITY, MECKLENBURG COUNTY VIRGINIA. 


pounds of muriate of potash. 
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Big Profits in Eggs. 





How a Flock of Well-Bred, Well-Cared-For Hens Will Add to the 
Family Income. 


Messrs. Editors: In order to make, 
chickens pay you must have a pure| 
breed that has been bred for a cer-| 
tain purpose. If you want to makea 
profit selling eggs you must have a 
breed of the egg-producing kind. I 
find the Leghorns the best that I| 
have ever tried. 

It costs something like 12% cents 
a month to feed a hen to make her | 
profitable. At this rate the feed for 
one hen will cost $1.50 a year. If 
this hen has been, bred for egg pro- 
duction, she should, with proper care, 
produce at least 160 eggs in twelve 
months, which would be 13 1-3 
dozen. If sold at 20 cents a dozen, 
this would be $2.67. Take $1.50 from 
this and you will have a profit of| 
$1.17. Now suppose you had 100| 
such hens—and you can have them 
just as easy as anybody else, if you 
will try—one hundred times $2.67 
is $267.00 Now take the cost of 
feed from this and you have $117.00 
profit; and what little extra time you 
have spent in caring for them you 
will be better paid for than any other 
time you have spent. 

Don’t say that you can’t; just re- 
solve that you will, then go at once 
and order a few sittings of egg 


| year,’ 


| everything. 


Then sell those old mongrels that 
have been eating their heads off, or, 
better still, if you are buying bacon, 
kill and eat them. They will help 
to keep down your bacon bill. Most 
every reader of this paper can make 
this extra income in this way if he 


|or she will get pure bred chickens 


and care for them properly, and it 
will help toward the ‘$500 more a 
which every reader of this 
paper ought to strive to make. If 


|he does not make $500 more a year 


in five years from now, he will not 
have taken advantage of his oppor- 
tunities. 

Join in this great revival that is 
now spreading all over the South; 
help it along and you will see one 
of the greatest changes in five years 
from now imaginable. You will see 
better schools, better roads, better 
Then and not until then 
will you see the new South that you 
have read so much about. 

The figures above are by no means 
impossible. From 30 S. C. Brown 


| Leghorn hens I gathered 575 dozen 


eggs from March 1, 1908, to March 
1, 1909. This is 230 eggs per hen. 
A. E. SLOOP. 
Rowan Co., N. C. 








KEEP YOUNG CHICKS IN SMALL 
FLOCKS. 





Some of the Advantages of Having a) 
Small Lot for Each Hen and Her | 
Brood. 


Messrs. Editors: In the first place 
we should prepare for a maximum of | 
security, and a minimum of work and | 
worry. When the clouds gather, the | 
wind springs up, and the drenching | 
shower follows, we should not take 
to the back yard, the woods or the| 
field to see that the hen and her 
brood are safely under cover. We 
should have, instead, a small pen 
eight by ten feet square, with a good, 


| 


space we would confine the hen be-| 


bran, 
mixed. 
When the chickens get up about a 
third to half grown, they have need 
|to still be separated into small flocks 
lof fifteen to twenty each to attain 


with some dried beef scraps 


| the greatest degree of success in 
|raising them. 


If this is done, they 
may be raised to maturity just as 
easily as to the weaning size. 
Indeed, the breeder who can afford 
an 8x10 brood pen and coop for each 
brood, adjoining a larger space—say 
30x40 feet—for two broods combined 


|after weaning, with the sheltered feed 


box, 
and 


suited to their increased size, 
also a small colony roosting 


| house—the person who can, and will 
water-proof coop within. In this little | 


hind a fence six feet high, by clipping | 


the flight feathers of one of her 
wings. With this in operation we 
would know where she was, and we 


of a brood of drowned chickens, 


in case of danger. 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


|experience have developed, 
would not worry over the possibility | 


fix for raising chickens in this way, 
will surely succeed. 

This is the best, the surest, and 
ithe most satisfactory plan for rais- 
ing young chickens that our years of 
It truly 
while it gives a 


minimizes labor, 


| maximum of security, and guarantees 

Between the slats of each pen, we| 
would have space enough for the} 
chicks to pass in and out, and get} 
the free range, and yet flee to shelter | 


Ten such little pens would provide | 


for ten hens and their broods, and 
in the course of a season each pen 
would accommodate at least three 
separate broods of, say ten chickens 
each, making a total of 300 chickens 
raised to above the danger line in 
this way. 

Our plan is to feed dry food only, 
until the chicks are three weeks old. 
We usually buy a mixed ‘‘chick feed”’ 


preparation, which is composed of 
small seeds, cracked grain, etc., and 
we feed it in litter. We used last 


season, boxes about two and a half 
feet long, eighteen inches wide, with 
an apex roof of canvas, on upright 
pieces, to keep the inside dry, In 
these we put dry sand and cut straw, 
and in it we scattered the seed mix- 
ture, dry. The chicks could pass in 
and out of the feed boxes, and they 
would work away like little beavers 
and just make things scatter. Later, 
the older chickens had, in addition to 


this dry food, a soft mash once a day |meanwhile to thirty-six. - In 
of corn-heart meal, and pure wheat!tion they 





that no general epidemic of any kind 
will prevail among the young chick- 
ens on the place. 
H. B. GEER. 
Davidson Co., Tenn. 





Hens That Pay. 


Messrs. Editors: I was much in- 
terested in your Poultry Special, 
and it of course made me want to 


tell your readers my story. 

My farming and poultry experi- 
ence commenced together two years 
ago—twenty mongrel hens bought 
with the place forming the flocks. 
The first spring I bought Single 
Comb Rhode Island Red eggs of a 
Progressive Farmer advertiser, and 
had good success hatching them. I 


will not enumerate the _ various 
means my inexperience devised of 
selling off little chicks. Suffice, 


that this year I commenced the sea- 
son with a flock of forty Reds, about 
half yearling hens and half pullets. 
During December, January and Feb- 
ruary I shipped or incubated one 
hundred and twenty-one dozen eggs 
from the flock, reducing its number 
addi- 
eggs 


furnished all the 





needed for the table, averaging 
nearly fifty per cent of production. 
Does even the vaunted Leghorn 
breed often exceed that in mid-win- 
ter? 
I feed my hens wheat, corn spar- 


ingly, a few Canada peas, a _ little 
meat, meal, and plenty of wheat 
bran. They roost in an open-front 


house not even provided with a cur- 
tain, but closed on all but the South 
side, and have free range. 

I would like to add that I have re- 
ceived many very helpful suggestions 
from Uncle Jo. 

MRS. J. C. NEWCOMER. 


Henry Co., Va. 





Poultry men should support the 
Tri-State Poultry Association in Ten- 
nessee, Mississippi, and Arkansas in 
its efforts to build up the poultry in- 
dustry in the great South and South- 
west. The first annual show of the 
association will be held in connection 
with the Tri-State Fair in Memphis, 
Tenn., September 28th to October 
9th, and a most liberal program of 
cash premiums and valuable trophies 
is announced. R. CC. Stockton, 
Memphis, is secretary. 


MICA 
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horse power. 


Lessens 
wagon wear. 


rsh YOU can’t afford to be 
without it. 


Your dealer has Mica Axle 
Grease. Ask for it. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY, 
(INCORPORATED) 











15 Cents a Rod 


For a 22-inch Hog Fence; 16e for 
26-inch; 19¢ for 31-inch; ’22 1-2¢ 
for 34-inch; 27e for a 47-inch 
‘arm Fence. 60-inch Poultry 
Fence 8ie. Lowest prices ever 
made. Sold on 30 days trial. 
Catalog free. Write forittoday. 


KITSELMAN BROS. 
Box 84 MUNCIE, IND. 

























































































WARD FENCE P=, 2° 
Poultry. 
Old fashioned galvanized. Elas- 
tic spring steel. Sold direct to 
farmers at manufacturers 
prices. Write for particulars. 


Ward Fence Co., Box 523 Decatur, Ind 








GET ONE 
of our patented bush 
pullers to do your 
grubbing. One man 
with this machine 
can do the work of 
5 men. The greatest 
labor saver of the age 
AGENTS WANTED 
Cap.Bush Pulling Mch.Co 
200 7th St. Seuthwesi 

Washington, D.C. 








Where to Bu; 
Poultry and Egg 











EGGS, $1.50 FOR SITTIN 


S. C. White and Brow 
horns. White Wyan 
B. P. Rocks, Houdans 
Minorcas, Light Br 
and C. I, Games. 
Large Pekin Duck 
$1.25 for 13. 
; Send for folder: it’s 


NEVIN POULTRY YARDS 
R. F. D. 7, Box 46, Charlotte, 


Page Valley Poultry F 


Has a grand lot of breeding 
and will fill your orders witk 
os at the following prices; 
S.C. W. or Brown Legho! 
90¢. H "30 eggs $1.50; 15 R. C. Br 
S. C, Buff Leghorn Eggs $1; 
=? 75 15 R. or S.C. Black Minorcasor Ai 
1,25; 30 eggs $2; 15 Buff Orpingtons, R. 
White Buff, S. Lace or Partridge Wyar 
$1.15; 30 eggs $2: 15 Barred P. Rock $1; 
$1.80, or $5 per 100. Order from this | 
get my handsome catalogue of 25 v: 
free. Light and Dark Brahmas, 15 eg; 
Some stock for sale. Ten good Duroc 
Boars and a lot of A in 3 eligible to regis 
. L. SHENK, Luray; 


EGGS FOR HATCHI 


From Hawkins’ Barred Rock, White a 
Rocks, Partridge White, Buff and 
Wyandottes, R. I. Reds. Black Lan 
Light Brahmas, Black Minorcas, Wh 
Brown Leghorns. Eggs $1 for 15, $2 fc 
for 50, $ for 100. Will exchange Eggs fe 
Peas. A hatch of two-thirds guaran 
order duplicated at half price. 

OAKLAND POULTRY FARM, Ruffir 


HATCHING EGGS from our— 
Superb White Wyandottes. 7c. each 
Lordly Black Langshans, 10c. each; 
Aristocratic W. Holland Turkeys, % 
Lullahouse Poultry F 
Aberdeen 


GEER’S EGGS HA’ 


Best Barred Rocks, S.C. R. I. Reds anc 
Leghorn eggs $1.50 for 15; $2.50 for 30 eg 
cular free. Address H. B. GE 

NASHVILLE, 


























18 Popular Varieties Purebred P. 
Eggs $1.00 per. sittirz. Catalogue free 
J. T. YODER, Hickory, N 
Route 
a“ ” 

100 of. my “Snow-Flake 
of S.C. White Leghorn Breedi 
for sale at $1.00 each. EGGS $1.00 per 

world’s greatest laying strain. 

Cc. L. HIGBEE, Greensbore 





S. C. Rhode Island Reds—Pure | 


After May the first I will sell Eegs f: 
best matings at $2.00 for 15, and fror 
utility matings at $1.00 for 15. Utili 


forsale. 4 W. FRIDDLE, Stokesdale, N. C. 


Personaliy Condu: 


TOUR —— 


“Around the Contin 


Over the Rocky Mountains to t 
cific, the Alaska-Yukon Exp: 
Los Angeles During the Elks’ | 
al Convention and Through tl 
lowstone National Park—Via 


SEABOARL 


AIR LINE RAILWAé 
in charge of 
Mr. C. H, GATTIS, District Pa: 
Agent, Raleigh, N. C., and ¢ 
oned by MRS. C. H. GATTIS o 
entire trip. 








Leaves July 3rd, returns August 
cling the United States in a solid 
train composed of the highest grade: 
ern design of sleeping compartment 
tion cars and Pullman dining cars. 

The most inexpensive trip ever 
from the Southeast, through Atla 
mingham, Memphis, stopping at Kar 
Denver, Colorado Springs, Salt L: 
Angeles, Santa Barbara, Montere) 
Cruz, San Francisco, Portland, Seatt 
ma, Spokane, through Yellowstone 
Park, St. Paul, Chicago, returnir 
through Cincinnati and C, & O. throu 
mond. 

Trip cost will include railroad and 
fares, hotels, dining car meals, stag 
five (5) and half (4) days through th 
stone National Park, transfers, si 
carriage and automobile rides at | 
points and all actual expenses necess 

Side trips will be arranged at all | 
points to places of interest, all deta 
arranged inadvance and looked after 

Write at once to the undersigned f 
trip, schedule and itinerary. If ma 
tables and booklets of the lines ov 
the party will travel, are desired, se! 


in stamps. 
Cc. H. GATTIS, 
District Passenger Age 
Raleigh, ° 
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Big Profits in Eggs. 


How a Flock of Well-Bred, Well-Cared-For Hens Will Add to the 
Family Income. 





Messrs. Editors: In order to make; 


chickens pay you must have a pure| have been eating their heads off, or, 


breed that has been bred for a cer- 
tain purpose. If you want to make a| 
profit selling eggs you must have a| 
breed of the egg-producing kind. I 
find the Leghorns the best that I} 
have ever tried. | 

It costs something like 12% cents | 
a month to feed a hen to make her | 
profitable. At this rate the feed for | 
one hen will cost $1.50 a year. If 
this hen has been, bred for egg pro-| 
duction, she should, with proper care, | 
produce at least 160 eggs in twelve | 
months, which would be 13 1-3) 
dozen. If sold at 20 cents a dozen, | 
this would be $2.67. Take $1.50 from | 
this and you will have a profit of| 
$1.17. Now suppose you had 100| 
such hens—and you can have them | 
just as easy as anybody else, if you 
will try—one hundred times $2.67) 
is $267.00. Now take the cost of! 
feed from this and you have $117.00 
profit; and what little extra time you 
have spent in caring for them you 
will be better paid for than any other 
time you have spent. 

Don’t say that you can’t; just re- 
solve that you will, then go at once| 
and order a few sittings of eggs. 


eggs from March 1, 1908, to March 


Then sell those old mongrels that 


better still, if you are buying bacon, 
kill and eat them. They will help 
to keep down your bacon bill. Most 
every reader of this paper can make 
this extra income in this way if he 
or she will get pure bred chickens 
and care for them properly, and it 
will help toward the ‘$500 more a 
year,’’ which every reader of this 
paper ought to strive to make. If 
he does not make $500 more a year 
in five years from now, he will not 
have taken advantage of his oppor- 
tunities. 

Join in this great revival that is 
now spreading all over the South; 
help it along and you will see one 
of the greatest changes in five years 
from now imaginable. You will see 
better schools, better roads, better 
everything. Then and not until then 
will you see the new South that you 
have read so much about. 

The figures above are by no means 
impossible. From 30 8S. C. Brown 
Leghorn hens I gathered 575 dozen 
1, 1909. This is 230 eggs per hen. 

A. E. SLOOP. 
Rowan Co., N. C. 








KEEP YOUNG CHICKS IN SMALL, 
FLOCKS. | 


Some of the Advantages of Having a| 


Small Lot for Each Hen and Her | 
Brood. | 

Messrs. Editors: In the first place | 
we should prepare for a maximum of | 
security, and a minimum of work and | 
worry. When the clouds gather, the | 
wind springs up, and the drenching | 
shower follows, we should not take | 
to the back yard, the woods or the| 
field to see that the hen and her} 
brood are safely under cover. We) 
should have, instead, a small pen| 
eight by ten feet square, with a good, | 
water-proof coop within. In this little | 
space we would confine the hen be-| 
hind a fence six feet high, by clipping | 
the flight feathers of one of her} 
wings. With this in operation we | 


would know where she was, and We| experience have developed, 
would not worry over the possibility | minimizes 


of a brood of drowned chickens, 

Between the slats of each pen, we| 
would have space enough for the| 
chicks to pass in and out, and get} 
the free range, and yet flee to shelter | 
in case of danger. 

Ten such little pens would provide | 
for ten hens and their broods, and 
in the course of a season each pen 
would accommodate at least three 
separate broods of, say ten chickens 
each, making a total of 300 chickens 
raised to above the danger line in 
this way. 

Our plan is to feed dry food only, 
until the chicks are three weeks old. 
We usually buy a mixed ‘‘chick feed’’ 
preparation, which is composed of 
small seeds, cracked grain, etc., and 
we feed it in litter. We used last 
season, boxes about two and a half 
feet long, eighteen inches wide, with 
an apex roof of canvas, on upright 
pieces, to keep the inside dry. In 
these we put dry sand and cut straw, 
and in it we scattered the seed mix- 
ture, dry. The chicks could pass in 
and out of the feed boxes, and they 
would work away like little beavers 
and just make things scatter. Later, 
the older chickens had, in addition to 


bran, with some dried beef scraps 
mixed. 

When the chickens get up about a 
third to half grown, they have need 
to still be separated into small flocks 
of fifteen to twenty each to attain 
the greatest degree of success in 
raising them. If this is done, they 
may be raised to maturity just as 
easily as to the weaning size. 

Indeed, the breeder who can afford 
an 8x10 brood pen and coop for each 
brood, adjoining a larger space—say 
30x40 feet—for two broods combined 
after weaning, with the sheltered feed 
box, suited to their increased size, 
and also a small colony roosting 
house—the person who can, and will 
fix for raising chickens in this way, 
will surely succeed. 

This is the best, the surest, and 
the most satisfactory plan for rais- 
ing young chickens that our years of 
It truly 
it gives a 
; maximum of security, and guarantees 
that no general epidemic of any kind 
will prevail among the young chick- 
ens on the place. 


labor, while 


H. B. GEER. 
Davidson Co., Tenn, 





Hens That Pay. 


Messrs. Editors: I was much in- 
terested in your Poultry Special, 
and it of course made me want to 
tell your readers my story. 

My farming and poultry experi- 
ence commenced together two years 
ago—twenty mongrel hens bought 
with the place forming the flocks. 
The first spring I bought Single 
Comb Rhode Island Red eggs of a 
Progressive Farmer advertiser, and 
had good success hatching them. I 


will not enumerate the _ various 
means my inexperience devised of 
selling off little chicks. Suffice, 


that this year I commenced the sea- 
son with a flock of forty Reds, about 
half yearling hens and half pullets. 
During December, January and Feb- 
ruary I shipped or incubated one 
hundred and twenty-one dozen eggs 
from the flock, reducing its number 





this dry food, a soft mash once a day 
of corn-heart meal, and pure wheat 





meanwhile to thirty-six. In addi- 


needed for 
nearly fifty per cent of production. 


breed often exceed that in mid-win- 
ter? 


ingly, a few Canada peas, a_ little 
meat, meal, and plenty of wheat 
bran. They roost in an open-front 


house not even provided with a cur- 
tain, but closed on all but the South 
side, and have free range. 


ceived many very helpful suggestions 


the table, averaging 


Does even the vaunted Leghorn 


I feed my hens wheat, corn spar- 


I would like to add that I have re- 


from Uncle Jo. 
MRS. J. C. NEWCOMER. 
Henry Co., Va. 





Poultry men should support the 
Tri-State Poultry Association in Ten- 
nessee, Mississippi, and Arkansas in 
its efforts to build up the poultry in- 
dustry in the great South and South- 
west. The first annual show of the 
association will be held in connection 
with the Tri-State Fair in Memphis, 
Tenn., September 28th to October 
9th, and a most liberal program of 
cash premiums and valuable trophies 
is announced. R. CC. Stockton, 
Memphis, is secretary. 
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GREASE 
does 
good 
STU to a. 
wagon 
axle 






horse power. 


Lessens 
wagon wear. 
YOU can’t afford to be 
without it. 


Your dealer has Mica Axle 
Grease. Ask for it. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY, 
(INCORPORATED) 











15 Gents a Ro 


For a 22-inch Hog Fence; 16e for Z 
. 26-inch; 19¢ for 31-inch; 22 1-2¢ 
for 34-inch; 27e for a 47-inch 
Farm Fence. 60-inch Poultry 
Fence 8ie. Lowest prices ever 
made. Sold on 30 days trial. 
Catalog free. Write forittoday. 
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Where to Buy 
Poultry and Eggs. 

















EGGS, $1.50 FOR SITTING OF 15 


S. C. White and Brown Leg- 
horns. White Wyandottes, 
iia Rocks, Houdans, Black 

norcas, Light Brah 
= Lom 4 sae rg a 

sarge Pekin Duck E 
$1.25 for 13. —_ 
: Send for folder: it’s free, 


NEVIN POULTRY YARDS, 
R. F. D. 7, Box 46, Charlotte, N. ©, 


Page Valley Poultry Farm 


Has a grand lot of breeding birds 
and will fill your orders with fertile 
eggs at the following prices: 

15S. C. W. or Brown Leghorn Eggs 
90c.; 30 eggs $1.50; 15 R. C. Brown or 
oe S. C, Buff Leghorn Eggs $1; 30 eggs 
$1.75 15 R. or S.C, Black Minorcas or Anconas, 
$1.25; 30 eggs $2; 15 Buff Orpingtons, R. I. Reds, 
White Buff, S. Lace or Partridge Wyandottes, 
$1.15; 30 eggs $2: 15 Barred P. Rock $1; 30 eggs 
$1.80, or $5 per 100. Order from this ad. and 
get my handsome catalogue of 25 varieties 
free. Light and Dark Brahmas, 15 eggs $1.25, 
Some stock for sale. Ten good Duroc service 
Boars and a lot of pigs eligible to registration, 
Cc. L. SHENK, Luray, Va, 


EGGS FOR HATCHING 


From Hawkins’ Barred Rock, White and Buff 
Rocks, Partridge White, Buff and Silver 
Wyandottes, R. I. Reds, Black Langshans, 
Light Brahmas, Black Minorcas, White and 
Brown Leghorns. Eggs $1 for 15, $2 for 30, $ 
for 50, $ for 100. Will exchange Eggs for Field 
Peas. A hatch of two-thirds guaranteed or 
order duplicated at half price. 

OAKLAND POULTRY FARM, Ruffin, N. C, 


HATCHING EGGS from our— 

Superb White Wyandottes. 7c. each; 
Lordly Black Langshans, 10c. each; 
Aristocratic W. Holland Turkeys, 20c. each 

Lullahouse Poultry Farm, 
Aberdeen. N.C, 


GEER’S EGGS HATCH 


Best Barred Rocks, S.C. R. I. Reds and Brown 
Leghorn eggs $1.50 for 15; $2.60 for 30 eggs. Cir- 
cular free. Address H. B. GEER, 
NASHVILLE, Tenn, 


























18 Popular Varieties Purebred Poultry. 
Eggs $1.00 per. sittirz. Catalogue free, 
J. T. YODER, Hickory, N. C., 
Route No. 
a“ ” 1 
100 of. my “Snow-Flake” Strain 
of S.C. White Leghorn Breeding Hens 
for sale at $1.00 each. EGGS $1.00 per 16. The 
world’s greatest laying strain. 
Cc. L. HIGBEE, Greensboro, N. C. 





S. C. Rhode Island Reds—Pure Bred 


After May the first I will sell Eegs from my 
best matings at $2.00 for 15, and from select 
utility matings at $1.00 for 15. Utility fowls 


forsale. 4 W. FRIDDLE, Stokesdale, N. C. 


Personaliy Conducted 


. 1600 


“Around the Continent” 


Over the Rocky Mountains to the Pa- 
cific, the Alaska-Yukon Exposition, 
Los Angeles During the Elks’ Nation- 
al Convention and Through the Yel- 
lowstone National Park—Via the 


SEABOARD 


AIR LINE RAILWAY 
in charge of 
Mr. C. H, GATTIS, District Passenger 
Agent, Raleigh, N. C., and COhaper- 
oned by MRS. ©. H. GATTIS over the 
entire trip. 








Leaves July 3rd, returns August 6th, cit- 
cling the United States in a solid Pullman 
train composed of the highest grade and mod- 
ern design of sleeping compartment observa 
tion cars and Pullman dining cars. 

The most inexpensive trip ever operated 
from the Southeast, through Atlanta, Bir 
mingham, Memphis, stopping at Kansas City. 
Denver, Colorado Springs, Salt Lake, 
Angeles, Santa Barbara, Monterey, Santa 
































KITSELMAN BROS. 
Box 84 on Ez, IND. 


Cruz. San Francisco, Portland, Seattle, Taco- 




















ma, Spokane, through Yellowstone National 





Park, St. Paul, Chicago, returning home 





WARD FENCE potiry. 


tic spring steel. 


prices. Write for particulars. 
Ward Fence Co., Box 523 Decatur, Ind 








GET ONE 


5 men. 


AG 
Cap.Bush Pulling Mch 
200 


Old fashioned galvanized. Elas- 
Sold direct to 
farmers at manufacturers 


of our patented bush 
pullers to do your 
grubbing. One man 
with this machine 
can do the work of 
The greatest 
labor saver of the age 
ENTS WANTED 
Co 


Tth St. Seuthwesi 


through Cincinnati and C. & O. through Rich- 
mond. 

Trip cost will include railroad and PullmaD 
fares, hotels, dining car meals, stage ride 0 
five (5) and half (42) days through the Yellow- 
stone National Park, transfers, side trips, 
carriage and automobile rides at stop-ovéer 
points and all actual expenses necessary. 

Side trips will be arranged at all stop-over 
points to places of interest, all details being 
arranged in advance and looked after enroute, 

Write at once to the undersigned for cost 0 
trip, schedule and itinerary. if maps, time 
tables and booklets of the lines over while 
the party will travel, are desired, send 30 cts 


in stamps. 
©. H. GATTIS, 
District Passenger Agent, 








| tion they furnished all the eggs 





Washington, D.C. 


Raleigh, N. 0: 
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FRUIT, TRUCK, 


VEGETABLES. 








A BULLETIN FOR THE PEANUT 
GROWERS. 

The best treatise on the growing 
of peanuts which we have yet seen 
js the new Farmers’ Buletin No. 356. 
It is by W. R. Beattie, Assistant 
Horticulturist of the Bureau of 
Plant Industry of the United States 

‘ Department of Agriculture. Varie- 
ties, soils, preparation and cultiva- 
tion, harvesting, picking and clean- 
jng, marketing and the place of the 
peanut in stock feeding and on the 
farm are all treated clearly and prac- 
tically. Every farmer who grows 
peanuts—and this should mean near- 
ly every farmer in the South— 
should have a copy. Write to your 

Qgressman or to the Secretary of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C., and 
ask for Farmers’ Bulletin, No. 356. 





$78 FROM HALF AN ACRE OF 
MELONS. 


— 


The Land Also Yielded Eight Bushels 
of Cowpeas—How It Was Done. 


- Messrs. Editors Three years ago 
| [made $73 and eight bushels of pea 
» seed from one-half acre of land ptant- 
' inin melons and peas. The land on 
| which these melons were grown was 
' of sandy, or loamy top soil with an 
- wtderlying clay subsoil. The year pre- 
ceding the melon crop the land was 
, broken and subsoiled and sown to 
| cowpeas, using one bushel on the one- 
halfacre. Peas were picked for seed, 
vines turned and crimson clover 
! wwn, Before sowing clover I gave 
the land a top dressing with eight 
tas of well rotted manure. This 
crop of clover attained a good height 
aid was turned with disc plow the 
first week in April. Surface of land 
was thoroughly cut with disc and 
-$Moothing harrows and land planted 
to Kleckley Sweet watermelon seed. 
Planted in checks 9 feet each way. 
Just as soon as the vines were up well 
Isprinkled them two or three times 
| &week with liquid manure made by 
putting well-rotted manure in barrels 
and pouring water over, first taking 
out part of bottom which enabled the 
liquid to go through. I used about 
half a pint for each hill at each spray- 
ing. This spraying gave the vines an 
excellent growth, as well as protected 
them from bugs. In fact, it is one 
of the best bug preventives I know 
of When vines had attained a 
sfowth of five and six leaves I thin- 
ed to two vines for each hill. When 
thinning I gave the remaining vines 
& top dressing of nitrate of soda, 
Working this well in top of soil. I 
Continued to cultivate very shallow 
once a week, also continued to spray 
With liquid manure until ‘the vines 
attained a growth of 2% to 3 feet. 
At this stage I laid them by and 
S0Wed one-third bushel of bunch 
COwpeas. These made an excellent 
growth and also made splendid pro- 
tection for the young melons, as well 
a gave me 8 bushels of seed. 
To summarize: This patch planted 
first week in April; cultivated five 
times; sprayed with liquid manure 9 
times; top dressed with nitrate of 
“tpg Sold first load of melons July 
“og for og 50; second load July 7th, 
T $13.0 In all sold $73 worth; 


fed sarat loads of poor, undersized 
' Mes to hogs. 





OMe. These vines bore continuously 
Util frost. W. C. CROOK. 


* Gave away a large 
Umber and had all we could use at 


NEW “CURE” FOR PEAR BLIGHT, 


Professor Massey has recently sent 
us a letter he received from a Chica- 
go man who thinks he has discover- 
ed a remedy for fire blight. Briefly, 
the remedy consists in covering 
the soil out ‘“‘as far as the roots are 
likely to extend” with a foot to 18 
inches of anthracite coal ashes and 
cinders just as they come from the 
furnace. Trees treated four years ago 
have not blighted since and have 
borne four consecutive crops of fruit. 
Professor Massey says he has little 
faith in the remedy, and we have 
just as little, but if anyone who has 
a supply of coal ashes wants to try it, 
it is not likely to do any harm, and 
the cinders and ashes might make a 
pretty good mulch. 





Preparing an Orchard for Grass. 

Messrs. Editors: I am plow 
ing some land for peas: Please 
advise when to sow. Also how 
to prepare an orchard for grass 
what kind of seed and when to 


sow. lLand-is a black loam. I 
like to read The Progressive 
Farmer, and have saved every 


copy since I began taking it. 
J: MEG: 
Belwood, N. C. 


(Answer by Prof. Massey.) 

Sow the peas now, one bushel per 
acre broadcast. The crop will be 
greatly helped with 300 pounds of 
acid phosphate per acre. 

The orchard should be cultivated 
till July and then sown to peas, and 
in the fall turn the peas under and 
prepare the land well and sow a mix- 
ture of 10 pounds of orchard grass 
and 10 pounds of red top grass seed 
per acre and brush over lightly with 
a slant tooth smoothing harrow. 
Sow in October or early November. 
I am glad you like The Progressive 
Farmer, and hope you will get your 
neighbors to like and take it. 





The Care of Strawberry Beds. 


I have noticed several times in 
your paper the following advice 
as to the handling of strawber- 
ries: ‘‘Apply from 700 to 1,000 
pounds of high grade fertilizer 
per acre after the fruiting sea- 
son, train the vines along the 
row, and then turn them under.” 
Do you mean to use a turn plow 
and wrap the vines up? Will 
they come out the following 
spring if turned under in this 
way? c. CG; BH: 

Ht 

(Answer by Prof. W. F. Massey.) 

The advice was to turn the straw- 
berry vines under after they have 
made the second crop, for it is better 
to plant a patch every fall than to try 
to keep an old patch clean. I planta 
patch every fall in November or De- 
cember, get a partial crop the next 
spring, grow hem well that summer, 
and after they have made the next 


plant some late crop on the land like 
peas for hay, or even cotton. I 
have known a bale and a quarter per 
acre made in North Carolina after a 
crop of strawberries had been gath- 
ered. 





Fertilizing Sweet Potatoes. 

Messrs. Editors: I have a field 
that was in wheat last year. I 
turned the stubble this winter, 
and now I want to plant in 
sweet potatoes, broadcasting ma- 
nure over the field. What kind 
of a fertilizer would you recom- 
mend in addition, and how 
much per acre? BE. M. G. 

Catawba Co., N. C. 


(Answer by Prof. Massey.) 
Put in the furrows for the sweet 
potatoes 500 pounds of acid phos- 
phate and 50 pounds of muriate or 
sulphate of potash per acre. The 
sulphate is best, if you can get it. 





Have A Strawberry Patch. 

Messrs. Editors: January 28th, 
1909, the writer planted a plot of 
ground twenty feet by forty feet in 
strawberries. During the past three 
weeks the yield in berries has been 
something more than one quart each 
day, and picking season will likely 
last three weeks longer. These ber- 
ries form an excellent mixture with 
Jersey cream and sugar. 

The little bed mentioned should 
yield four to six times as much fruit 
next season as this, and, with proper 
treatment, should last three to four 
years. The strawberry never fails to 
produce some fruit. It is just about 
as easy to grow strawberries as it is 
to make cotton and Irish potatoes. 

A. B. McKAY. 





Your corn stalks, cotton stalks 
and weeds that are on your land 
undoubtedly took something from it, 
so don’t burn them, but plow them 
under and return to the soil those 
elements which the growing stalks 
and weeds took from it. Fill up 
the gullies and washes with straw, 
cane pummice, and other rubbish 
which will soon rot and make out of 
your gullies good soil.—S. M. Cown. 





The farmer must learn to grow a 
variety of feeds. We feed too much 
corn, especially to young stock. 
Economy in the use of farm feeds 
must be studied.—S. M. Cown. 





I received sample copy of The 
Progressive Farmer yesterday, and 
after reading it last night, I here- 
with enclose $1.00 for a year’s sub- 
scription. I consider it the best pa- 
per of its kind.—W. A. W. 








{ Medal and Highest Award at the Jamestown Expositien 
Absolutely air-tight. Preserves your ensilage; 
“S provides fresh, succulent food for your cattle; 
and saves a large part of your expense for 
Winter feeding of stock. 
fd Staves of selected timber. Hoops of heavy 
— refined iron, fo rming perfect laader: Simple 
doors, quickly put in place—no complicated 
fastenings. Easy Auine and emptying. Every 
silo fully guaranteed. You can erectit yourself, 
Write today for free illustrated catalogue, 
i with testimonials from owners 
. Economy Silo & Mfg. Co. 
Box 38M Frederick, Md. 
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COW PEAS 


For sale in lots of one bushel 


to five hundred bushels at 
$1.50, 


sacked. f. 0 b. 


J. L. ELLIS, 


ALLENDALE, S. C. 


cars. 








PLANTS FOR SALE 


CABBAGE: Fine, large, and stocky plants 
of Wakefield, Succession, Large Flat 
Dutch varieties. 

COLLARDS: North Carolina Short Stem. 

POTATO SLIPS: Norton Yam. 

Price, $1.50 per 1000. Write for special 
prices on large lots. 

Also thoroughbred S. C. Rhode Is- 
land Red Eggs at $1.50 per 15. 

HIGH CREST TRUCK FARM, 

G. L. B. PENNY, Prop.. 
R. 1, Raleigh, N. C. 








Fruit Trees 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


PRICES RIGHT. CATALOGUE FREE. 


ARCADIA NURSERIES, 
Monticello, Fla. 


MILLIONS 


of people depend on Baltimore for their sup- 
ply of Fruits and Vegetables, which makes it 
a good market. If you want a good house to 
look after your interest, write to 


Hewitt & Company, 


Fruit and Produce Commission Merchants, 
10 E. Camden St., Baltimore, Md. 


Sweet Potato Slips 


It matters not where you live. You 
can raise Sweet Potatoes from my 
famous slips. Address 


JOHN A. YOUNG, 
Greensboro, N. C.° 


AAT, 


TREES. SPECIAL LOW PRICES. 


BEAR'S NURSERIES, PALATKA, FLA. 


Vineless Sweet Potatoes 

The best grown are the Yellow Vineless. I 
have them, and after May ist will have for 
sale Slips from this variety; $1.50 per 1,000. Have 
reduced the price of R. I. Red Eggs to $1. per 
15. A strong chick from nearly every egg; try 
them and be convinced. Oak Hill Poultry 
Farm, Wyatt, N.C. 

















E OFFER Sweet Potatoe Plants, second 
pulling—Catawba Prolific, the very best 
for Peidmont Section, 
At $100 Per 1,000, 
THE WAKEFIELD FARM, Charlotte, N. C. 


FAMOUS IRON PEAS. 


Buy from the grower and be sure you get 
the genuine. $2.00 per bushel f. 0. b cars at 
Baldock. Double sacked. J.C. FOWKE, 

Barnwell Co. Baldock, S. C. 


HARVEY BOLSTER SPRINGS 


Ey Soon save their cost. one every hn pe a —_— - 
wagen, th 
bring more eg 3 for special Athen Pras 
Harvey Co., bed 1%th a Fie Racine, Wis. 




















spring crop turn them under and 














THE RANEY CANNERS 





Are famous throughout the Country. 


Fifteen years experience has made them perfect. 
experiment, but buy THE CANNER WITH.THE REPUTATION 


Don’t 











Henderson Co., Tenn, 


“CAROLINA” CANNING OUTFITS. 
‘CANNING MACHINES 


Write today for FREE MODERN CANNER CO., Chattanooga, Tenn., Dept. ! 





We supply everything you need in the business -"- - 
THE RANEY CANNER COMPANY, Chapel Hill, 


Let us send you our catalog. 
N. C. 








The handsomest, ‘cheapest and most convenient line in America, 
Canners with a capacity—aot little stove outfits. Thousands of satisfied cus - 
tomers are now enthusiastic walking advertisements for us, If you 


intend buying a Home or Market Canner, our free booklet explains 





all. Write to-day, _Tharp Hardware & Manufacturing Co.. Elicin, N Cc. 


“SAVE THE WASTE AND TURN ITINTO WEALTH” 
by using MODERN HOME CANNER METHODS. 
Sizes to Factory Plants. 


“USES TiN OR GLASS CANS.” 


Family 
Cans, Labels and complete supplies, 
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GUARANTEED TOOLS 


— 
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She 


American Peanut Harvester 


“ Does the Work of Seven Men” 


The Kind You Can Buy and Have Every Confi- 


dence In 


SHRP IRT ee 


Ee SE Oe 


It may sound rather odd to the average man 
who uses tools to tell him that it is just as 
easy to select a perfect tool as one of inferior 
grade. Butsuch is the case if you ask for 

Keen Kutter” tools, which have for nearly 
forty years been famous everywhere for their 
quality and durability. To purchase “Keen 
Kutter” goods is to be absolutely certain that 
you are getting the best that money can buy. 
Besides, you are getting tools that are guaran- 
teed—every one of them—and if they are not 
all that they are represented to be you can 
have your money back or a new tool. 

Such a guarantee as the makers, the Sim- 
mons Hardware Co., of St. Louis, put behind 
every “Keen Kutter” tool, has created a 
steadily increasing demand until at the pre- 
sent time this Company turns out an enorm- 
ous amount of tools every year for the farm, 
for the shop, for the home. In fact, the Sim- 
mons Hardware Co. gives every tool manu- 
factured the severest kind of test so that 
when it reaches the purchaser it is ready for 
service, whether it be a gimlet, a hammer, a 
razor or a lawn mower. 

Every edge tool with the “Keen Kutter” 
stamp has been finally sharpened and you do 
not have to work up the edge yourself. You 
will note that ordinary tools you buy have to 
be sharpened after they are bought. Many 
factories will not risk the final test, because 
under this strain hundreds of tools would be 
put out of business, flaws appearing in the 
most unexpected places or an edge failing to 
hold because of improperly tempered metal. 

“Keen Kutter” tools are sharpened and 
tested so that for the final inspection they are 
perfect. Then they are band-whetted, thus 
giving an edge that willstand for a long time 
against the severest work for which the tool 
is built. Because these tools are so good and 
because they are given so much more atten- 
tion, the price is possibly slightly higher than 
some tools. But any man who has once used 
“Keen Kutter’ tools full well appreciates 
that the extra cost isnot only a saving, but 
that the service given is-much superior and 
there is never any question of ‘“dependability’” 
no matter how fine or how trying the work. 

All details of the making of “Keen Kutter” 
tools are quite as perfect as the sharpening 
process. Great attention is paid to the “hang” 
and balance. Quality is the watchword in 
every department of the great factories. No 
tool is too small or to unimportant to be 
slighted. To bear the famous “Keen Kutter” 
trade mark it must be of the very highest 
class, because if it is not right it will be re- 
turned. And the guarantee says that it will 
befexchanged for cash or for a new tool! 

That guarantee tells a great, big story, 
doesn’t it? 

If your dealer does not have the tools you 
want, write to the Simmons Hardware Com- 
pany (Inc.), either St. Louis or New York. 
They'll put you on the right track. 





PETE eS 





REBT AIRE om 


This machine is revolutionizing the method of harvesting 
peanuts. A boy using it can do the work of seven men, and do 
it better. It digs, shakes and piles the peanuts with one oper- 
ation. Recent improvements make it possible to harvest all 
varieties, regardless of growth of vines. 

We want live agents, and make special introductory price on 
first machine sold in each locality. We also make machines 
for planting and picking. 











We are headquarters for all kinds of machinery for planting, 
harvesting and picking peanuts. Write for prices and booklet, 
full of valuable information about peanutgrowing. Sent FREE 
upon request. 


The American Peanut Harvester. Notice the plow is made 
separate, and can be set to run deep or shallow while in 
motion. 


seni 
ae 


prs a 








NOTE.—If you intend to harvest peanuts with machinery, 
plant them in uniform rows not less than 2 1-2 feet apart. 
Work well, and lay by on a uniform ridge, taking care not to 
leave bumps in the middle of the row. Plant two or three rows 
parallel to fence or ditch for convenience in turning at the 
end of rows. Address 


rtm cme gh drt Ze 





American Peanut Harvester Corp., 








Petersburg, - - - - - 





Virginia. 











Another view. How the peanuts are piled. 




















LIDDELL COMPANY. F oO oO & GAS AND GASOLINE ENGINES 
TT 


Portable “‘Ready for Mounting” Stationary 

Machine Shops in Charlocte, N. C., 
where Cotton Gin Machinery, Saw Mills, 
Engines, Boilers, Fixtures, and other things 
are made in the largestand best equipped 
plant of the kind in the Carolinas. Twenty- 


DO YOU WANT THE BEST? Don’t buy another make because the other man says] 
his is as good as the FOOS. There is Nothing B+ttcr than the Best. a 


WHY EXPERIME T 
The FOOS Has Stood the Test, 





nine years in business. A Ba Write for catalogil 
Ul 1 KEROSENE ee ee aN fF 21. This sliows f 


the F00S is made and 
why it will run. Wy 
has 21 years of expe 
rience behind it. I 
has the famous Wipe: 
Spark. All valves 
operated by direct) 
zam drive. No sue} 
tion valves. Speed 
can be changed whilé 
it is running. It i 
balanced on the céne} 
ter. It is a thorough=| 
ly reliable power. 


THATS WHY BUY A q 
Foos. 


STOCKDELL- MYERS HARDWARE COMPANY, 
PETERSBURG, VIRGINIA 
Distributing Agents for Virginia and North Carolina. 


Dreams of Inventors and Other 
Things. 


HAVE CITY LIGHTS 2vers, man in moa- 
erate circumstances 
can and should have 
them. A light in 
every room in the house—and the barns 
f you want them. Throw away 
smoky oil lamps—they are a nuisance and 
dangerous besides. 


ACETYLENE 8 NOT dangerous. gives a 


brighter and softer light, 
and is so cheap it will surprise you. I 
want to tell every dissatisfied man and 
woman how to have these lights. Asking 
about them no obligation to buy. 
What another man says: 
fc “Dorham, N. C., Jan, 26, 1909, 
Dear Mr. Weathersbee: I am thor- 
oughly pleased with the system of Acety- 
lene lights in my country home. I would 
not part with it for any consideration. It 
is all that is to be desired—white and 
steady and even more satisfactory than 
electric light. Yours very truly, 
“E. J. PARRISH.” 
Try Acetylene light. Good to cook 
with too. Information free. 
F. J. WEATHERSSEE 
Agent and Contractor, 
ew Bern, N. C. 





‘One of the dreams of inventors is to get 
power direct from coal [or any other fuel] 
without the intermediary of an engine. 
That may never be done, but the mention 
of it as a possibility suggests the proposli- 
tion which no man can deny—that the 
more the devices through which the pow- 
er must pass, the greater is the loss in 
friction. 

We can and do frequently pack cotton 
direct from the boiler—no engine, no shaft- 
ing, no belting, “no nothing,” except a 
pipe from the boiler. It is not new, but 
there are still! some people who don’t 
know it. 

A press of this sort costs more, but 
should not wear out in a life time, that is 
the parts that do the pressing. 

If interested, write us. 





























sim, Gibbes Economist (3inl)) 
“%PLANER MATCHER MOULDER 
e Designed especially for simplicitys 
and usefulness. Compact. Reasonab 
price. Best work. Convenient. Best quality % é 
tings. Self oiling bearings. Plane 24 inch wié w 
Fuller information on application to 
GIBBES MACHINERY COMPANY, 


Sellers *‘Gibbes Guaranteed Machinery,” al! kin ds 


Box 1280, Columbia, S.C 


JUST A WORD! 














VERY ATTRACTIVE 
Special Rates Via Southern Railway. 


—_—_— 





$8.35.—Raleigh to Asheville, N.C., and re- 


turn, account of National Association T. 
P, A., of America. Tickets on sale May 
h, 29th and 30th, with return limit 30 

days from date of sale. 

$14.95.—Raleigh to Atlanta, Ga., and return, 
account of American Association of Op- 
ticians. Tickets on sale June 19th, 20th, and 
for trains scheduled to arrive in Atlanta 
before noon June 2ist, return limit to leave 
ae not later than midnight of June 

$8.35.—Raleigh, N. C., to Asheville, N. C., 
and return, account of Bi-annual Meeting 
Dramatic Order Knights of Khorassan. 
Tickets on sale July 8th, 9th, 10th, 11th, 
and for trains scheduled to arrive Ashe- 
ville before 3:00 p. m., July 12th, final limit 
to leave Asheville not later than midnight 
of July 26th. 

$19.60.—Raleigh to Loulsville, Ky., and re- 
turn, account of Annual Session Ancient 
Arabic Order, Nobles of the Mystic Shrine. 
Tickets on sale June 5th, 6th and 7th, with 
final return limit June 17th. 

For further information as to schedules, 
Pullman accommodations and rates from 
ether points, apply to the undersigned, 

W. H. TAYLOE, R. H. DEBUTTS, 

Gen’! Pass. Agt., Travl’g Pass. Agt., 
WASHINGTON, D. C. RALEIGH, N. C, 

J. O. JONES, 
Pass. and Ticket Agent, RALEIGH, N. C 





Even if you have your stalks cut, 
you will need the “Grampian” all along 
through the year,—e g., when sowing 
peas, to settle and surface the land— 
wen preparing to seed wheat, oats, 
Crimson clover, &c., &c. Write at 
once for booklet and price. 


JNO. K. GOODMAN, - Mt. Ulla, N.C. 
3-STROKE SELF-FEED HAY PRESS. 


All Steel and Iron. 
‘Two Men can run it. 
oe F da ggg Na - a 
ieee Easy draft. Smooth Bales. 
* " ax an wm Shipped on trial. 
Eee: _ SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 
THE AUTO 


-FEDAN HAY PRESS COMPAN) 


1521 WEST 12TH STREET 
Sand for Catalog No. 35, KANSAS CITY, MO. 








When writing advertisers, please 
mention this paper. 





93 TONS FIVE HOURS 


ANN ARBOR JR. 


“That's the Press." 


Built for South 
and West, 

To Bale Direct 
from field. = 


™ Engine and Press 
Cembined 
Traction or 
Portable. 


Cuts Baling h/y 

Cost in Two & 

Get Free Catalog 
NOW. 


Columbia’ 
Kid 
Brother 
Ann Arbor" Machine Go., Ann Arbor, Mich 


$30 HAY PRESSES sold on 5 days’ trial. Satis- 


faction guaranteed, Write for booklet. 
WATKINS HAY PRESS CO., Atlanta, Ga. 








ToBacco FACTORY wants salesmen: good pay 
steady work and promotion; experience 
unnecessary. We give full instruction. Dan- 
ville Tobacco Co., Box K 44, Danville, Va. 





= HOW BAD 
HE GUTS UP 830") sie 


driver can dismount instantiy in per 
safety as there is nothing to interfere wit 
his legs or clothes. Absolutely no Horse 
Motion. That’s why the Champion Cart 
is so pleasant and agreeable to ride in. It 
sarpcnn pow Ch s C ¥ 
smoo rides 4 
over rough ampion a 
roads. The adjustable seat makes itg by 
self-balancing without hitching 

to horse no mat: —-— / 


<< =e B 
; Xo NS! \g 
ron NS 
CART CO., y 
103 Cavin St., dy 
Ligonier, Ind. Ww 











